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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 



This outline is nothing more than the rough draft of a scheme of 
sociological study. It is printed not because it is sufficiently matured 
for publication, but because a basis for class room work was needed, and 
because nothing suited to my purpose exists. The aim of the syllabus 
is to present, in the form of a brief thesis, at each significant point in 
the survey, the thought which seems to me most mature. In each case 
this thesis is expounded by citation of views, parallel, tangent, related 
by similarity or contrast. 

I adopt this mode of presentation deliberately, in preference to chron- 
ological exhibits of whole systems. Students of practical temper, and I 
-care for no others, want to know just where we are to-day in the work 
of classifying and interpreting social phenomena. Who first thought 
truly about any given fact or relation ; or how complete and self-con- 
sistent that thinker's system was, is a matter of subsidary importance, 
less instructive than comparison of distinctive views on particular prob- 
lems. Credit is given to individual authors whenever possible. The 
•extent to which I have used the Dynamic Sociology of Mr. Lester F. 
Ward is in accordance with my estimate of the importance of that work. 
In spite of something very like provincialism in his treatment of religion, 
Mr. Ward deserves a rank among social philosophers which his contem- 
poraries have apparently failed to concede. 

The theses together constitute a Sociology in outline. The method is 
intended to supplement previous historical and economic discipline, in 
-developing habits of correct observation and accurate analysis of social 
-conditions. I hope to convince each student, if he did not believe it 
hefore, that the science of all sciences is the science of human welfare. 

A. W. S. 



CHAPTER I. 
Scope of Sociology. 



THESIS I. — Sociology is the science which has for its 

SUBJECT MATTER THE PHENOMENA OF HUMAN SOCIETY; VIZ: 
THE VARIETIES OF GROUPS IN WHICH INDIVIDUALS ARE 
ASSOCIATED, WITH THE ORGANIZATION, RELATIONS, FUNCTION8 
AND TENDENCIES OF THESE VARIOUS ASSOCIATIONS. 

In other words: Sociology is the science which com- 
bines AND CORRELATES ALL THE SPECIAL SOCIAL SCIENCES. 

(Schseffle ; Bau und Leben, I, 17.) 

1. "Setting out with social units conditioned and constituted as we 
have described, the Science of Sociology has to give an account of all 
the phenomena that result from their combined actions. Commencing 
with the development of the family, Sociology has next to describe and 
explain the rise and development of political organizations ; the evolu- 
tion of the ecclesiastical structures and functions ; the control embodied 
in ceremonial observances ; and the relations between the regulative 
and the operative divisions of every society. These developments hav- 
ing been disclosed, it has next to follow out those associated develop- 
ments which aid, and are aided by, social evolution — the developments 
of language, knowledge, morals, and aesthetics. Finally, having to con- 
sider the interdependence of structures, functions, and products, taken in 
their totality. The highest achievement in Sociology, is so to grasp the 
vast heterogeneous aggregate, as to see how the character of each group 
at each stage is determined, partly by its own antecedents, and partly by 
the past and present actions of the rest upon it." (Herbert Spencer; 
Principles of Sociology, Collins's Epitome, p. 388.) 

2. The elements, data, upon which Sociology works, are the results, 
(Ergebnisse) formulated by physiology, psychology, ethics, history, and 
the economic, legal and, in the special sense, political sciences. Sociology 



is neither a substitute for any of these, nor independent of them j but 
wholly dependent and consequent upon them* 

3. The total organization of the social body is a structure of con- 
stantly increasing complexity, formed of two simple elements, persons 
and wealth, population and property* The social body is not, to be 
sure, a biological coherence and organism of these elements ; but, as a 
vast spiritual community of related individuals, the social body is never- 
theless one whole, with functionally differentiated organs and offices* 

4. The social body may also be said to live, since by a vitality of its 
own it preserves the coherence of its parts and motions against external 
resistance or disturbance. Its life is however unique* Mechanical,, 
chemical and organic factors become, in the life of the social body, a 

Physics motored by the spiritual power of conscious purpose. " 

how absolutely universal is the extent L , and at the same time how com- 
pletely subordinate the significance, of the mission which mechanism has, 
to fulfil in the structure of the world" (Lotze, Microcosmus, Introd'n,) 

5. The social body exhibits also an entirely peculiar, yet orderly 
development. Beginning with the most primitive order of social rela- 
tions, civilizations have exhibited regular processes of development 
which have betrayed certain typical peculiarities, at each stage ; in 
religion, in science, in art, as well as in organization and administration 
of the State, and m the more obvious and immediate concerns of settle- 
ment of the soil, security of the person, modes of supplying the physical 
wants. This development is the operation of certain qualitatively con- 
stant motives and needs, in the presence of certain likewise constant 
natural conditions, both subjective and objective. It is not the running 
of a mechanical clockwork. The elective struggle for existence is not 
the mere brutal trial of strength between animals, nor even the incessant 
warfare of barbarians. It is more and more the rivalry of interests and 
ideas which prevail at last by virtue of spiritual, not physical superiority, 
and which ultimately establish peaceful conclusions. The struggle 
tends to become more and more a settlement of the relative worth of 
men and of wealth, and a progressive division and unification of labor. 
Civil society is accordingly the result of the fact that the human struggle 
for existence is, in motive and fact, less and less like that of the beasts ; 
that it is not an eternal war of destruction and oppression ; that it rather 
tends to become endeavor after co-ordination, adaptation, perfection, 



explanation and agreement. Accordingly the wholly unique phenomena 
in which the universal law of development makes its appearance in 
society show that civilization is a more rational adjustment of those 
elements which form the world of human experience. (2, 3, 4 and 5 
are free renderings of Schaeffle, Bau und Leben, I, pp. 2-6.) 

THESIS II. — Sociology accordingly, in common with other 

SCIENCES, WILL BE NOT MERELY HISTORIC AND ANALYTIC, BUT 
ALSO PROPHETIC. ITS AIM IS TO FORMULATE NOT ALONE 
SOCIAL STATICS, BUT SOCIAL DYNAMICS; TO DISCOVER SOCIAL 
DISADJUITMENT8 ; TO DETERMINE THE METHOD AND DIRECTION 
OF SOCIAL PROGRESS BY INVENTING ADJUSTMENTS. 

1. "With us, all men live not only without truth, not only without 
the least desire to know truth, but with the firm conviction that, among 
all useless occupations, the most useless is the endeavor to find the truth 
that governs human life. The rule of life, the doctrine that all peoples, 
excepting our European societies, have always considered the most 
important thing, the rule of which Jesus spoke as the one thing needful, 
is an universal object of disdain. * * * * The only source of light for 
those who think and suffer is hidden. 

"The doctrine of Jesus is the light. The light shines forth, and the 
darkness cannot conceal it. Men cannot deny it, men cannot refuse to 
accept its guidance. They must depend on the doctrine of Jesus which 
penetrates among all the errors with which the life of man is sur- 
rounded. Like the insensible ether filling universal space, enveloping 
all created things, so the doctrine of Jesus is inevitable for every man 
in whatever situation he may be found. Men cannot refuse to recognize 
the doctrine of Jesus ; they may deny the metaphysical explanations of 
life which it gives (we may deny everything), but the doctrine of Jesus 
alone offers rules for the conduct of life without which humanity has 
never lived, and never will be able to live ; without which no human 
being has lived or can live, if he would live as man should live — a 
reasonable life. 

"Believe, if you will, in paradise, in hell, in the pope, in the church, 
in the sacraments, in the redemption ; pray according to the dictates of 
your faith, attend upon your devotions, sing your hymns, — but all this 
will not prevent you from practicing the five commandments given by 
Jesus for your welfare : Be not angry ; Do not commit adultery ; Take 




8 



no oaths ; Resist not evil ; Do not make war. It may happen that you 
will break one of these rules, or you may fail of observing all the com- 
mandments of Jesus. But, in that case, do not calmly sit down as you 
do now, and so organize your existence as to render it a task of extreme 
difficulty not to be angry, not to commit adultery, not to take oaths, not 
to resist evil, not to make war; organize rather an existence which shall 
render the doing of all these things as difficult as the non-performance 
of them is now laborious." (Tolstoi: My Religion ; pp. 175, 240.) 

2. "The era of teleological or artificial progress has not yet begun. 
It may never begin ; but until it does so, society is as liable to succumb 
to an adverse wave of reaction, and suffer extinction, as is any race or 
species of animals or plants; and we know that this is constantly 
occurring. 

"To overcome these manifold hindrances to human progress, to check 
this enormous waste of resources, to calm these rhythmic billows of hyper- 
action and reaction, to secure the rational adaptation of means to remote 
ends, to prevent the natural forces from clashing with the human feel- 
ings, to make the current of physical phenomena flow in the channels of 
human advantage — these are some of the tasks which belong to the 
great art which forms the final or active department of the science of 
society — this, in brief, is Dynamic Sociology. i Voir pour prevoir ; 
prevoyance, d'ou action,' i. e., see in order to foresee ; predict in order 
to control ; such is the logical history and process of all science ; and, if 
Sociology is a science, such must be its destiny and its legitimate 
function. (Ward, Dynamic Sociology, p. 81.) 

3. "Sociology is reproached, even by those who admit its legitimacy, 
with being impracticable and fruitless. The prevaiKug methods of 
treating it, including those employed by its highest living advocates, to 
a great extent justify this charge. There are dead sciences as well as 
dead languages. The real object of science is to benefit man. A 
science which fails to do this, however agreeable its study, is lifeless. 
Sociology, which of all sciences should benefit man most, is in danger of 
falling into the class of polite amusements, or dead sciences. It is the 
object of this work to point out a method by which the breath of life 
may be breathed into its nostrils." (Ward : Same ; Preface, VII.) 

4. "Dynamic Sociology aims at the organization of happiness." 
(Ward: Same; II, 159.) 

5. "The talent for misery is the fulcrum of progress." (A. W. 
Small: Dynamics of Social Progress, 1.) 



CHAPTER II. 
The Beginnings of Sociology. 



THESIS III. — The founder of the Science of Sociology 

WAS AUGUSTE COMTE. 

1. "As the founder of the science of Sociology, as the first to establish 
the true principle of the natural dependence of all the sciences, as the 
man who has thus far alone undertaken to classify the history of human 
thought according to the fundamental conditions of the mind, and to 
assign a generic name to all those intellectual processes which converge 
to develop the scientific method, and, finally, as the great pioneer cham- 
pion of universal education, — the one form of modification of social phe- 
nomena certain to result in benefits which can be scientifically predicted 
— the world is surely under heavy and lasting obligations to this some- 
what erratic philosopher.'' (tl857.; (Ward: Dyn. Soc, I, 138.) 

2. The pioneer in Sociology thus speaks for himself. (Positive 
Philosophy, Introduc'n.) 

"In order to understand the true value and character of the Positive 
Philosophy, we must take a brief general view of the progressive course 
of the human mind, regarded as a whole ; for no conception can be 
understood otherwise than through its history. 

"From the study of the development of human intelligence, in all 
directions, and through all times, the discovery arises of a great funda- 
mental law, to which it is necessarily subject, and which has a solid 
foundation of proof, both in the facts of our organization and in our his- 
torical experience. The law is this : that each of our leading concep- 
tions — each branch of our knowledge — passes successively through 
three different theoretical conditions: the theological, or fictitious; the 
metaphysical, or abstract; and the scientific, or positive. In other 
words, the human mind, by its nature, employs in its progress three 
methods of philosophizing, the character of which is essentially different, 
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Our business is, — seeing how vain is any research into what are called 
Causes, whether first or final, — to pursue an accurate discovery of these 
Laws, with a view to reducing them to the smallest possible number. 
By speculating upon Causes, we could solve no difficulty about origin 
and purpose. Our real business is to analyze accurately the circum- 
stances of phenomena, and to connect them by the natural relations of 
succession and resemblance. The best illustration of this is in the case 
of the doctrine of Gravitation. We say that the general phenomena of 
the universe are explained by it, because it connects under one head the 
whole immense variety of astronomical facts ; exhibiting the constant 
tendency of atoms toward each other in direct proportion to their 
masses, and in inverse proportion to the squares of their distance ; while 
the general fact itself is a mere extension of one which is perfectly 
familiar to us, and which we therefore say that we know ; — the weight 
of bodies on the surface of the earth. As to what weight and attraction 
are, we have nothing to do with that, for it is not a matter of knowledge 
at all. Theologians and metaphysicians may imagine and refine about 
such questions ; but positive philosophy rejects them. When any 
attempt has been made to explain them it has only ended in saying that 
attraction is universal weight, and that weight is terrestrial attraction : 
that is, that the two orders of phenomena are identical, which is the 
point from which the question set out. 

"Again M. Fourier, in his fine series of researches on Heat, has given 
us all the most important and precise laws of the phenomena of heat, 
without once inquiring into its nature, as his predecessors had done 
when they disputed about 'calorific matter,' and the action of a 'uni- 
versal ether.' In treating his subject in the positive method, he finds 
inexhaustible material for all his activity of research, without betaking 
himself to insoluble questions. 

"Before ascertaining the stage which the Positive Philosophy has 
reached, we must bear in mind that the different kinds of our knowledge 
have passed through the three stages of progress at different rates, and 
have not therefore arrived at the same time. The rate of advance 
depends on the nature of the knowledge in question, so distinctly that, 
as we shall see hereafter, this consideration constitutes an accessory to 
the fundamental law of progress. Any kind of knowledge reaches the 
positive stage early, in proportion to its generality, simplicity, and inde- 
pendence of other departments. Astronomical science, which is above all 
made up of facts that are generally simple and independent of other 




sciences, arrived first ; then terrestrial Physics ; then Chemistry ; and at 
length, Physiology. 

"In mentioning just now the four principal categories of phenomena 
— astronomical, physical, chemical, and physiological — there was an 
omission which will have been noticed. Nothing was said of Social 
phenomena. Though involved with the physiological, Social phenomena 
demand a distinct classification, both on account of their importance and 
of their difficulty. They are the most individual, the most complicated, 
the most dependent on all others ; therefore they must be the latest — 
even if they had no special obstacle to encounter. This branch of 
science has not hitherto entered into the domain of Positive Philosophy. 
Theological and metaphysical methods, exploded in other departments, 
are as yet exclusively applied, both in the way of inquiry and discussion, 
in all treatment of Social subjects, though the best minds are heartily 
weary of the eternal disputes about 'divine right* and 'the sovereignty 
of the people. 9 This is the great, while it is evidently the only gap 
which has to be filled, to constitute, solid and entire, the Positive Phi- 
losophy. Now that the human mind has grasped celestial and terrestrial 
physics — mechanical and chemical ; organic physics, both vegetable and 
animal, — there remains one science, to fill up the series of sciences of 
observation — Social Physics (Sociology). This is what men have now 
most need of ; and this it is the principal aim of the pres mt work to 
establish. 

"It would be absurd to pretend to offer this new science at once in a 
complete state. Others, less new, are in very unequal conditions of for- 
wardness. But the same character of positivity which is impressed on 
all the others will be shown to belong to this. This once done, the 
philosophical system of the moderns will be in fact complete, as there 
will then be no phenomenon which does not naturally enter into some one 
of the five great categories. All our fundamental conceptions having 
become homogeneous, the Positive state will be fully established. It 
can never again change its character, though it will be for ever in course 
of development by additions of new knowledge. Having acquired the 
character of universality which has hitherto been the only advantage 
restiug with the two preceding systems, it will supersede them by its 
natural superiority, and leave to them only an historical existence. 

"Lest it should be supposed that our course will lead us into a wilder- 
ness of such special studies as are at present the bane of a true Positive 
Philosophy, we will briefly advert to the existing prevalence of such 
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special pursuit. In the primitive state of human knowledge there is no 
regular division of intellectual labor. Every student cultivates all the 
sciences. As knowledge accrues, the sciences part off ; .and students 
devote themselves to some one branch. It is owing to this division of 
employment, and concentration of whole minds upon a single depart- 
ment, that science has made so prodigious an advance in modern times ; 
and the perfection of this division is one of the most important charac- 
teristics of the Positive Philosophy. But, while admitting all the merits 
of this change, we cannot be blind to the eminent disadvantages which 
arise from the limitation of minds to a particular study. It is inevitable 
that each should be possessed with exclusive notions, and be therefore 
incapable of the general superiority of ancient students, who actually 
owed that general superiority to the inferiority of their knowledge. 

"We must consider whether the evil can be avoided without losing 
the good of the modern arrangement ; for the evil is becoming urgent. 
We all acknowledge that the divisions established for the convenience 
of scientific pursuits are radically artificial ; and yet there are very few 
who can embrace in idea the whole of any one science : each science 
moreover being itself only a part of a great whole. Almost every one 
is busy about his own particular section, without much thought about its 
relation to the general system of positive knowledge. We must not be 
blind to the evil, nor slow in seeking a remedy. We must not forget 
that this is the weak side of the Positive Philosophy, by which it may 
yet be attacked with some hope of success, by the adherents of the 
theological and metaphysical systems. 

"As to the remedy, it certainly does not lie in a return to the ancient 
confusion of pursuits, which would be mere retrogression, if it were 
possible, which it is not. It lies in perfecting the division of employments 
itself — in carrying it one degree higher — in constituting one more 
specialty from the study of scientific generalities. 

"Let us have a new class of students, suitably prepared, whose 
business it shall be to take the respective sciences as they are, determine 
the spirit of each, ascertain their relations and mutual connection, and 
reduce their respective principles to the smallest number of general 
principles, in conformity with the fundamental rules of the Positive 
Method. 

"At the same time, let other students be prepared for their special 
pursuit by an education which recognizes the whole scope of positive 
science, so as to profit by the labors of the students of generalities, and 
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so as to correct, reciprocally, under that guidance, the results obtained 
by each. 

" We see some approach already to this arrangement. Once estab- 
lished, there would be nothing to apprehend from any extent of 
division of employments. When we once have a class of learned men, 
at the disposal of all others, whose business it shall be to connect each 
new discovery with the general system, we may dismiss all fear of the 
great whole being lost sight of in the pursuit of the details of knowledge. 
The organization of scientific research will then be complete; it will 
henceforth have occasion only to extend its development, and not ta 
change its character. 

"After all, the formation of such a new class as is proposed would be 
merely an extension of the principle which has created all the classes we 
have. While science was narrow, there was only one class; as it 
expanded, more were instituted. With a further advance a fresh need 
arises, and this new class will be the result. 

"The general spirit of a course of Positive Philosophy having been 
thus set forth, we must now glance at the chief advantages which may 
be derived, on behalf of human progression, from the study of it. Of 
these advantages, four may be especially emphasized. 

1st. "The study of the Positive Philosophy affords the only rational 
means of exhibiting the logical laws of the human mind, which have 
hitherto been sought by unfit methods. 

"To explain what is meant by this, we may refer to a saying of M. de 
Blainville, in his work on Comparative Anatomy, that every active, and 
especially every living being, may be regarded under two relations — the 
Statical and the Dynamical ; that is, under conditions, or in action. It 
is clear that all considerations range themselves under the one or the 
other of these heads. Let us apply this classification to the intellectual 
functions. 

"If we regard these functions under their Statical aspect, — that is, if 
we consider the Conditions under which they exist — we must determine 
the organic circumstances of the case, which inquiry involves it with 
anatomy and physiology. If we look at the Dynamic aspect, we have 
to study simply the exercise and results of the intellectual powers of the 
human race, which is neither more nor less than the general object of 
the Positive Philosophy. In short, looking at all scientific theories as so 
many great logical facts, it is only by the thorough observation of these- 
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facts tbat we can arrive at the knowledge of logical laws. These being 
the only means of knowledge of intellectual phenomena, the illusory 
psychology is excluded which pretends to accomplish the discovery of 
the laws of the human mind by contemplating it in itself ; that is, by 
separating it from causes and effects. Such an attempt, made in defiance 
of the physiological study of our intellectual organs, and of the observa- 
tion of rational methods of procedure, can no longer seem to succeed. 
# # * * 

"This, then, is the first great result of the Positive Philosophy— the 
manifestation by experiment of the laws which rule the Intellect in the 
investigation of truth; and, as a consequence, the knowledge of the 
general rules suitable for that object. 

2nd. "The second effect of the Positive Philosophy, an effect not less 
important and far more urgently wanted, will be to regenerate education. 

"The present exclusive specialty of our pursuits, aud the consequent 
isolation of the sciences, spoil our teaching. If any student desires to 
form an idea of natural philosophy as a whole, he is compelled to go 
through each department as it is now taught, as if he were to be only an 
asrtonomer, or only a chemist; so that, be his intellect what it may, 
his training must remain very imperfect. And yet his object requires 
that he should obtain general positive conceptions of all the classes of 
natural phenomena. It is such an aggregate of conceptions, whether on 
a great or on a small scale, which must henceforth be the permanent 
basis of all human combinations. It will constitute the mind of future 
generations. In order to this regeneration of our intellectual sys- 
tem, it is necessary that the sciences, considered as branches from one 
trunk, should yield us, as a whole, their chief methods, and their most 
important results. The specialties of science can be pursued by those 
whose vocation lies in that direction. They are indispensable, and they 
are not likely to be neglected ; but they can never of themselves 
renovate our system of education ; and to be of their full use, they must 
rest upon the basis of that general instruction which is a direct result of 
the Positive Philosophy. 

3rd. "The same special study of scientific generalities must also aid the 
progress of the respective positive sciences. 

"The divisions which we establish between the sciences are, though 
not arbitrary, essentially artificial. The subject of our researches is 
one : we divide it for our convenience, in order to deal the more easily 
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with its difficulties. But it sometimes happens, and especially with the 
most important doctrines of each science, that we need what we cannot 
obtain under the present isolation of the sciences, a combination of 
several special points of view ; and for want of this, very important 
problems wait for their solution much longer than they otherwise need 
do. * * * The Positive Philosophy will elucidate the respective sciences 
by their combination. 

4th. "The Positive Philosophy offers the only solid basis for that 
Social Reorganization which must succeed the critical condition in which 
the most civilized nations are now living. 

"It cannot be necessary to prove to anybody who reads this work 
that ideas govern the world, or throw it into chaos ; in other words, that 
all social mechanism rests upon opinions. The great political and moral 
crisis that societies are now undergoing is shown, by a rigid analysis, to 
arise out of intellectual anarchy. While stability in fundamental 
maxims is the first condition of genuine social order, we are suffering 
from an utter disagreement which may be called universal. Till a certain 
number of general ideas can be acknowledged as a rallying-point of 
social doctrine, the nations will remain in a revolutionary state, what- 
ever palliatives may be devised; and their institutions can only be 
provisional. But whenever the necessary agreement on first principles 
can be obtained, appropriate institutions will issue from them, without 
shock or resistance ; for the causes of disorder will have been arrested 
by the mere fact of the agreement. It is in this direction that those 
must look who desire a natural and regular, a normal state of society. 

"We have only to complete the Positive Philosophy by bringing 
social phenomena within its comprehension, and afterward consolidating 
the whole into one body of homogeneous doctrine. The marked 
preference which almost all minds, from the highest to the commonest, 
accord to positive knowledge, over vague and mystical conceptions, is a 
pledge of what the reception of this philosophy will be when it has 
acquired the only quality that it now wants, a character of due generality. 
When it has become complete, its supremacy will take place sponta- 
neously, and will re-establish order throughout society. 

"It is time to complete the vast intellectual operation begun by Bacon, 
Descartes, and Galileo, by constructing the system of general ideas 
which must henceforth prevail among the human race. This is the way 
to put an end to the revolutionary crisis which is tormeuting the civilized 
nations of the world. (1850.) 
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"Leaving these four points of advantage; we must attend to one pre- 
cautionary reflection. 

"Because it is proposed to consolidate the whole of our acquired 
knowledge into one body of homogeneous doctrine, it must not be sup- 
posed that we are to study this vast variety as proceeding from a single 
principle, and as subjected to a single law. There is something so 
chimerical in attempts at universal explanation by a single law, that it 
may be as well to secure this work at once from any imputation of the 
kind. * * * Our intellectual resources are too narrow, and the universe 
is too complex, to leave any hope that it will ever be within our power 
to carry scientific perfection to its last degree of simplicity. Moreover, 
it appears as if the value of such an attainment, supposing it possible, 
were greatly overrated. The only way, for instance, in which we could 
achieve the business would be by connecting all natural phenomena with 
the most general law we know — which is that of gravitation, by which 
astronomical phenomena are already connected with a portion of terres- 
trial physics. 

"Laplace has indicated that chemical phenomena may be regarded as 
simple atomic effects of the Newtonian attraction, modified by the form 
and mutual position of the atoms. But supposing this view provable, 
the difficulty of its application would doubtless be found so great that we 
must still maintain the existing division between astronomy and chemis- 
try, with the difference that we now regard as natural that division 
which we should then call artificial. 

"Laplace himself presented his idea only as a philosophic device, 
incapable of exercising any useful influence over the progress of chemi- 
cal science. Moreover, supposing this insuperable difficulty overcome, 
we should be no nearer to scientific unity, since we then should still 
have to connect the whole of physiological phenomena with the same 
law, which certainly would not be the least difficult part of the enterprise. 
Yet, all things considered, the hypothesis we have glanced at would be 
the most favorable to the desired unity. 

"The consideration of all phenomena as referable to a single origin is 
by no means necessary to the systematic formation of science, any more 
than to the realization of the great and happy consequences that we 
anticipate from the Positive Philosophy. The only necessary unity is 
that of Method, which is already in great part established. As for the 
doctrine, it need not be one ; it is enough that it be homogeneous. 

"It is, then, under the double aspect of unity of method and homogene- 
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ousness of doctrine that we shall consider the different classes of positive 
theories in this work. While pursuing the philosophical aim of all 
science, the lessening of the number of general laws requisite for the 
explanation of natural phenomena, we shall regard as presumptuous 
every attempt, in all future time, to reduce them rigorously to one. 

"Having thus endeavored to determine the spirit and influence of the 
Positive Philosophy, and to mark the goal of our labors, we have now 
to proceed to the exposition of the system ; that is, to the determination 
of the universal or encyclopcedic order, which must regulate the different 
classes of natural phenomena, and consequently the corresponding posi- 
tive sciences." 



2. From such beginnings has contemporary Sociology developed. 
The rigid application of Comte's method will presently arrive at the 
most impartial estimate of his judgments. They need not, therefore, at 
this point, be criticised. 

3. "The works of Auguste Comte occupy an anomalous position in 
the history of philosophy. They may be briefly described in their 
ensemble as embodying, in the exposition of a fundamental truth, the 
greatest possible number of only less fundamental errors. The essential 
groundwork of all his reasoning is not only sound and progressive, but it- 
is also, in the main, at least as far as concerns terminology and mode of 
presentation, new. 

"So far as M. Comte's views on social statics are concerned, they 
must be classed as generally unsound ; but with him this is nothing new. 
He seems to possess the rare power, everywhere manifest throughout his 
works, of weaving upon a warp of truth a woof of error. The iron con- 
sistency of his general logic is in strauge contrast with the flimsy falla- 
cies that fill out its frame-work, and stare at the astonished reader from 
every page. He is a great general in the army of thinkers, but when 
he descends, as he continually does, to meddle with the brigades, regi- 
ments and platoons, he throws them into confusion by the undue severity 
and amazing stupidity of his commands." (Ward ; Dyn. Soc. I, 82, 
129.) 

4. Classical examples of the "theological" and "metaphysical" method 
in science are to be found in the premises of Adam Smith's Wealth of 
Nations. 
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CHAPTER III. 
The Method of Sociology. 



THESIS IV. — The method of Sociology is consequent, first, 
upon the position of Sociology in the Hierarchy of 
the Sciences, viz: 1. Mathematics; 2. Astronomy; 3. 
Physics; 4. Chemistry; 5. Physiology; 6. Social Physics 
(Sociology). 

1. Comte expounds his view of the Hierarchy of the Sciences as 
follows : 

"In proceeding to offer a Classification of the Sciences we must leave 
on one side all others that have ever yet been attempted. Such scales 
as those of Bacon and D'Alembert are constructed upon an arbitrary 
division of the faculties of the mind ; whereas, our principal faculties 
are often engaged at the same time in any scientific pursuit. As for 
other classifications, they have failed, through one fault or another, to 
command assent ; so that there are almost as many schemes as there are 
individuals to propose them. The failure has been so conspicuous, that 
the best minds feel a prejudice against this kind of enterprise, in any 
shape. 

"Now, what is the reason of this ? For one reason, the distribution 
of the sciences having become a somewhat discredited task, has of late 
been undertaken chiefly by persons who have no sound knowledge of 
any science at all. A more important and less personal reason, how- 
ever, is the want of hpmogeneousness in the different parts of the intel- 
lectual system — some having successively become positive, while others 
remain theological or metaphysical. Among such incoherent materials, 
classification is of course impossible. Every attempt at a distribution 
has failed from this cause. The distributors have been unable to see 
why. They have failed to discover that a radical contrariety existed 
between the materials they were attempting to combine. The fact was 
clear enough, if it had but been understood, that the enterprise was pre- 
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mature ; and that it was useless to undertake h till oar principal scien- 
tific conceptions should all have become positive, * * * This indispen- 
sable condition may now be considered fulfilled ; and thus the time has 
arrived for laying down a sound and durable system of scientific order. 

"We may derive encouragement from the example set by recent 
botanists and zoologists, whose philosophical labors have exhibited the 
true principle of classification ; viz., that the classification must proceed 
from the study of the things to be classified f and must by no means be 
determined by a priori considerations. The real affinities and natural 
connections presented by objects being allowed to determine their order, 
the classification itself becomes the expression of the most general fact. 
And thus does the positive method apply to the classification itself, as 
well as to the objects included under it. It follows that the mutual 
dependence of the sciences — a dependence resulting from that of the 
corresponding phenomena — must determine the arrangement of the sys- 
tem of human knowledge. Before proceeding to investigate this mutual 
dependence, we have only to ascertain the real bounds of the classifica- 
tion proposed ; in other words, to settle what we mean by human 
knowledge, as the subject of this work. t 

"The field of human labor is either speculation or action ; and thus 
we are accustomed to divide our knowledge into the theoretical and the 
practical. It is obvious that, in this inquiry, we have to do only with 
the theoretical. We are not to treat of all human notions whatever, but 
of those fundamental conceptions of the different orders of phenomena 
which furnish a solid basis to all combinations, and are not founded on 
any antecedent intellectual system. In such a study speculation is our 
material, and not the application of it, except where the application may 
happen to throw back light on its speculative origin. This is probably 
what Bacon meant by that First Philosophy which he declared to be an 
extract from the whole of Science, and which has been so differently and 
so strangely interpreted by his metaphysical commentators. 

"There can be no doubt that man's study of nature must furnish the 
only basis of his action upon nature ; for it is only by knowing the laws 
of phenomena, and thus being able to foresee them, that we can, in 
active life, set them to modify one another for our benefit. Our direct 
natural power over everything about us is extremely weak, and 
altogether disproportioned to our needs. Whenever we effect anything 
great, it is through a knowledge of natural laws, by which we can set 
one agent to work upon another, even very weak modifying elements 
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producing a change in the results of a large aggregate of causes. The 
relation of science to art may be summed up in a brief expression: 
From Science comes Prevision, from Prevision comes action. 

"Our business, in this investigation, is with theoretical researches, 
letting alone their application altogether. 

"Oue more preliminary remark occurs, before we finish the prescrip- 
tion of our limits, — the ascertainment of our field of inquiry. We must 
distinguish between the two classes of Natural Science : the abstract or 
general, which have for their object the discovery of the laws which 
regulate phenomena in all conceivable cases : aud the concrete, particu- 
lar, or descriptive, which are sometimes called natural sciences in a 
restricted sense, whose function it is to apply these laws to the actual 
history of existing beings. The first are fundamental ; and our business 
is with them alone, as the second are derived, and however important, 
do not rise into the rank of our subjects of contemplation. 

"We shall accordingly treat of physiology (biology), but not of 
botany and zoology, which are derived from it. We shall treat of chem- 
istry, but not of mineralogy, which is secondary to it. 

"We may say of Concrete Physics, as these secondary sciences are 
called, the same thing that we said of theories of the arts, — that they 
require a preliminary knowledge of several sciences, and an advauce of 
those sciences not yet achieved ; so that, if there were no other reason, 
we must leave these secondary classes alone. 

•'Being thus in possession of our proper subject, duly prescribed, we 
may proceed to the ascertainment of the true order of the fundamental 
sciences. There are six, as we shall see. We cannot make them less ; 
and most scientific men would reckon them as more. Six objects admit 
of 720 different dispositions. Thus we have to choose the right order, 
and there can be but one right, out of 720 possible ones. Very few of 
these have ever been proposed ; yet we might venture to say that there 
is probably not one in favor of whioh some plausible reason might not 
be assigned ; for we see the wildest divergencies among the schemes 
which have been proposed ; the sciences which are placed by some at 
the head of the scale being sent by others to the further extremity. 
Our problem is, then, to find the one rational order among a host of pos- 
sible systems. 

"We must remember that we have to look for the principle of classifi- 
cation in the comparison of the different orders of phenomena, through 
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which scieDce discovers the laws which are her object. What we have 
to determine is the real dependence of scientific studies. Now this 
dependence can result only from that of the corresponding phenomena. 
All observable phenomena may be included within a very few natural 
categories, so arranged as that the study of each category may be 
grounded on the principal laws preceding, and serve as the basis of the 
next ensuing. This order is determined by the degree of simplicity, or, 
what amounts to the same thing, of generality of their phenomena. 
Hence .results their successive dependence, and the greater or lesser 
facility for being studied. 

"It is clear that the most simple phenomena must be the most general ; 
for whatever is observed in the greatest number of cases is of course the 
most disengaged from the incidents of particular cases. We must begin 
then with the study of the most general or simple phenomena, going on 
successively to the more particular or complex. 

"Having obtained our rule, we proceed to our classification. 

"We must first treat of Mathematical Science. In the present state 
of our knowledge, we must regard Mathematics less as a constituent part 
of natural philosophy than as having been, since the time of Descartes 
and Newton, the true basis of the whole of natural philosophy ; though 
it is, exactly speaking, both the one and the other. To us it is of less 
value for the knowledge of which it consists, substantial and valuable as 
that knowledge is, than as being the most powerful instrument that the 
human mind can employ in the investigation of the laws of natural phe- 
nomena. 

"In due precision, Mathematics must be divided into two great 
sciences, quite distinct from each other,— Abstract Mathematics, or the 
Calculus (taking the word in its most extended sense), and Concrete 
Mathematics, which is composed of General Geometry and of Rational 
Mechanics. The Concrete part is necessarily founded on the Abstract, 
and it becomes, in its turn, the basis of all natural philosophy ; all the 
phenomena of the universe being regarded, as far as possible, as geomet- 
rical or mechanical. 

"The Abstract portion is the only one which is purely instrumental, it 
being simply an immense extension of natural logic to a certain order of 
deductions. Geometry and mechanics must, on the contrary, be 
regarded as true natural sciences, founded, like all others, on observa- 
tion, though, by the extreme simplicity of their phenomena, they can be 
systematized to much greater perfection. 
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"It needs scarcely to be pointed out that, in placing Mathematics at 
the head of Positive Philosophy, we are only extending the application 
of the principle which has governed our whole classification. We are 
simply carry iug back our principle to its first manifestation. Geometri- 
cal and Mechanical phenomena are the most general, the most simple, 
the most abstract of all, — the most irreducible to others, the most inde- 
pendent of them ; serving, in fact, as a basis to all others. It follows 
that the study of them is an indispensable preliminary to that of all 
others. Therefore must Mathematics hold the first place in the 
hierarchy of the sciences, and be the point of departure of all Educa- 
tion, whether general or special. In an empirical way this has hitherto 
been the custom — a custom which arose from the great antiquity of 
mathematical science. We now see why it must be renewed on a 
rational foundation. 

'•When we advance a few more steps we are struck by the clear divi- 
sion of all natural phenomena into two classes, — of organic and of 
inorganic bodies. The organized are evidently, in fact, more complex 
and less general than the inorganic, and depend upon them instead of 
being depended on by them. Therefore it is that physiological study 
should begin with inorganic phenomena; since the organic include all 
the qualities belonging to them, with a special order added, viz., the 
vital phenomena which belong to organism. We have not to investigate 
the nature of either, for the Positive Philosophy does not inquire into 
natures, (?) Whether their natures be supposed different or the same, 
it is evidently necessary to separate the two studies of (a) inorganic 
matter and of (b) living bodies. Our classification will stand through 
any future decision as to the way in which living bodies are to be 
regarded ; for, on any supposition, the general laws of inorganic physics 
must be established before we can proceed with success to the examina- 
tion of a dependeut class of phenomena. 

"Each of these great halves of natural philosophy has subdivisions. 
Inorganic physics must, in accordance with our rule of generality and 
the order of dependence of phenomena, be divided into two sections — of 
celestial and terrestrial phenomena. Thus we have Astronomy, geomet- 
rical and mechanical, and Terrestrial Physics. The necessity of this 
division is exactly the same as in the former case. 

"Astronomical phenomena are the most general, simple, and abstract 
of all ; and therefore the study of natural philosophy must clearly begin 
with them. They are themselves independent, while the laws to which 
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they are subject influence all others whatsoever. The general effects of 

gravitation preponderate, in all terrestrial phenomena, over all effects 
which may be peculiar to them, and modify the original ones. It follows 
that the analysis of the simplest terrestrial phenomenon, not only chem- 
ical, but even purely mechanical, presents a greater complication than 
the most compound astronomical phenomenon. The most difficult 
astronomical question involves less intricacy than the simple movement 
of even a solid hotly, when the determining circumstances are to be 
computed. Thus we see that we must separate these two studies, and 
proceed to the second only through the first, from which it is derived. 

Lb In the same manner we find a natural division of TetTestrtal Physics 
into two, according as we regard bodies in their mechanical or their 
chemical character. Hence we have Physics* properly so-called, and 
Chemistry* Again, the second class must be studied through the first. 
Chemical phenomena are more complicated than the mechanical, and 
depend upon them, without influencing them in return. (?) Every one 
knows that all chemical action is first submitted to the influence of 
weight, heat, electricity, etc., and presents moreover something which 
modifies all these. (?) Thus, while it follows Physics, it presents itself 
as a distinct science, 

"Such are the divisions of the sciences relating to inorganic matter. 
An analogous division arises in the other half of Natural Philosophy — 
the Science of organized bodies. 

"Here we find ourselves presented with two orders of phenomena : 
those which relate to the individual, and those which relate to the species, 
especially when it is gregarious. With man particularly this distinction 
is fundamental. The last order of phenomena is evidently dependent on 
the first, and is more complex. Hence we have two great sections in 
organic physics — Physiology, properly so called, and Social Physics f 
which is dependent on it. In all social phenomena we perceive the 
working of the physiological laws of the individual ; and moreover 
something which modifies their effects, and which belongs to the 
influence of individuals over each other — singularly complicated in the 
case of the human race by the influence of generations on their 
successors. Thus it is clear that our social science must issue from that 
which relates to the life of the individual. 

a On the other hand, there is no occasion to suppose, as some eminent 
physiologists have done, that Social Physics is only an appendage to 
Physiology. The phenomena of the two are not identical, though they 
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are homogeneous, and it is of high importance to hold the two sciences 
separate. As social conditions modify the operation of physiological 
laws, Social Physics must have a set of observations of its own. 

"Thus we have before us Jive (six) fundamental sciences in successive 
dependence, Astronomy, Physics, Chemistry, Physiology, and finally 
Social Physics. The first considers the most general, simple, abstract, 
and remote phenomena known to us, and those which affect all others 
without being affected by them. The last considers the most particular, 
compound, concrete, phenomena, and those which are the most interest- 
ing to man. Between these two, the degrees of specialty, of complexity, 
and individuality are in regular proportion to the place of the respective 
sciences in the scale exhibited. This-— casting out every thing arbitrary 
— we must regard as the true filiation of the sciences ; and in it we find 
the plan of this work "(i.e. the Positive Philosophy). 

"There is one liability to be guarded against, which we may mention 
here. We must beware of confounding the degree of precision which 
we are able to attain in regard to any science, with the certainty of the 
science itself. The certainty of science, and our precision in the 
knowledge of it, are two very different things, which have been too often 
confounded. A very absurd proposition may be very precise ; as if we 
should say, for instance, that the sum of the angles of a triangle is equal 
to three right angles ; and a very certain proposition may be wanting in 
precision in our statement of it ; as, for instance, when we assert that 
every man will die. If the different sciences offer to us a varying 
degree of precision, it is from no want of certainty in themselves, but of 
our mastery of their phenomena. 

u The most interesting property of our formula of gradation is its effect 
on education, both general and scientific. This is its direct and 
unquestionable result. It will be more and more evident, as we proceed, 
that no science can be effectually pursued without the preparation of a 
competent knowledge of the anterior sciences on which it depends. 
Physical Philosophers cannot understand Physics without at least a 
general knowledge of Astronomy; nor Chemists, without Physics, and 
Astronomy; nor Physiologists, without Chemistry, Physics and Astrono- 
my ; nor, above all, the students of Social Philosophy, without a general 
knowledge of all the anterior sciences. 

"As such conditions are, as yet, rarely fulfilled, and as no organization 
exists for their fulfillment, there is, among us, in fact, no rational 
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scientific education (France circa 1852). To this may be attributed^ 
in great part, the imperfection of even the most important sciences at 
this day. If the fact is so in regard to scientific education, it is no less- 
striking in regard to general education. Our intellectual system cannot 
be renovated till the natural sciences are studied in their proper order. 
Even the highest understandings are apt to associate their ideas accord- 
ing to the order in which they were received ; and it is only an intellect 
here and there, in any age, which in its utmost vigor can, like Bacon r 
Descartes, and Leibnitz, make a clearance in their field of knowledge, 
so as to reconstruct, from the foundation, their system of ideas. 

"One more consideration must be briefly adverted to. It is necessary, 
not only to have a general knowledge of all the sciences, but to study 
them in their order. What can come of a study of complicated 
phenomena, if the student have not learned, by the contemplation of the 
simpler, what a law is ; what it is to observe ; what a positive conception 
is ; and even what a chain of reasoning is. Yet this is the way our 
young Physiologists proceed every day, — plunging into the study of 
living bodies, without any other preparation than a knowledge of a dead 
language or two, or at most a superficial acquaintance with Physics and 
Chemistry, acquired without any philosophical method or reference to* 
any true point of departure in Natural Philosophy. In the same way r 
with regard to social phenomena, which are yet more complicated, what 
can be effected but by the rectification of the intellectual instrument, 
through an adequate study of the range of anterior phenomena. There- 
are many who admit this; but they do not see how to set about the- 
work, nor understand the method itself, for want of the preparatory 
study ; and thus, the admission remains barren, and social theories abide 
in the theological, or metaphysical state, in spite of the efforts of those 
who believe themselves positive reformers." (Comte ; Positive PhiL 
Bk. I, Chap. II.) 

2. "The absence of psychology from the list of Comtean categories 
and from the scientific hierarchy has, no doubt, already been noticed 
with surprise. This surprise may not be lessened, when the reader 
learns that this science is there made a branch of biology. It will 
certainly be immensely heightened on finding it based solely on phrenol- 
ogy. Yet such is the case. There is no part of the positive Philosophy 
which has been more severely criticised than this remarkable new 
departure, in making phrenology, as expounded by its founder, Dr. GalL 
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the basis of all the phenomena and laws of the mind. Nevertheless, it 
should be remembered that phrenology in Comte's time had not yet so 
totally disgraced itself by systematic jugglery and itinerant charlatanism 
as it succeeded in doing during the decade which followed his death. 

"What Comte aims to demonstrate is simply the physiological basis of 
psychic phenomena; and as the brain is the seat of the greater part or all 
of these phenomena, the term phrenology is not in itself objectionable. 
That the actions of the mind are as much the visible outcome of 
physiological processes in the appropriate organs as are the actions of 
the limbs, Comte did not for a moment doubt, and thus he was perfectly 
justified in the assumption that mental phenomena can be studied like 
other phenomena, their laws established, and the science of the mind 
founded on strict scientific methods of observation. The mere observa- 
tion of the secondary results of these phenomena, that is, of the so-called 
mental states of individuals, did not seem to him sufficient. These 
mental states are the results of real physiological processes, taking place ' 
in the tissues of the brain and nervous system, and it is these that should 
be studied. For the current psychology of the schools, he, of course, 
entertained the most haughty disdain. The method of 'interior observa- 
tion* he condemned in the most unmeasured terms, and declared it to be 
an impossibility and a delusion based on an attempt to reason in 
a circle." (Ward, Dyn. Soc. I. 121 sq.) (Cf. Comte, Pos. Phil Bk. 
V. Chap. VI. 

3. The broader generalization of Lotze represents the soundest 
contemporary thought upon the issue above discussed. 

'•The necessity of first of all seeking two distinct principles of 
explanation for two wholly dissimilar cycles of phenomena, shuts us off 
from any attempt to derive the inner life, as a self-evident result, from 
operations of material substances, so far as material. The other neces- 
sity, — recognition of the fact of the unity of consciousness, and our 
discernment of the impossibility of producing that unity from the 
reciprocal action of any plurality whatever, — left us no ground for 
expecting any help in the explanation of particular phenomena, even 
from the assumption of a secret psychic life in all that we call matter. 

"We may therefore most simply state the result reached as yet, in the 
traditional form of a separation of the supersensuous soul from the 
material body, no matter on what the existence, or the phenomenal 
appearance of the latter may itself depend. 
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"Our way will still be a long one, and many of its turns may perhaps 
open up to us new views in regard to what we can now see only in the 
outline just mentioned. But we should regard as mistaken, any craving 
for unity that would at once hastily merge this sharp contrast in 
something higher, for in reality it would only confuse the distinct and 
necessary conception of it. 

"We do not deny that there may be a point of view so elevated that, 
to those occupying it, the distinction between the mental and the 
corporeal fades away, or may even be held to be a delusion. But there 
is less advantage to be won for our speculations from the attainment of 
this point of view, than risk to be apprehended from a premature 
anticipation of it. 

"Even the toils and struggles of life seem, on a general survey, as 
exercises, the value of which does not properly lie in the attainment of 
an end ; earthly aims may shrink into infinitesimal proportions in 
comparison with the final destiny which we dimly discern ; jarring 
discords of our existence lose their harshness and importance, measured 
by the eternal and infinite towards which our longing eyes are turned. 
And yet, we must continue these exercises, devote to these contracted 
aims all the ardor of our souls, painfully feel these discords, and again 
and again renew the conflict concerning them : — our life would not be 
ennobled by depreciation of its conditions, and of the stage which it 
offers to our struggling energy. Thus even the contrast between 
corporeal and mental existence may not be final and irreconcilable, only 
our present life is passed in a world where it has not yet been resolved, 
but yawning underlies all the relations of our thinking and acting. 

"And even as it will always be indispensable to life, it is, at present 
at least, indispensable to science. Things that appear to us incompati- 
ble we must first establish separately, each on its own foundation. If 
we have made ourselves acquainted with the natural growth and the 
ramification of each one of the groups of phenomena which we have 
thus discriminated, we shall afterwards find it possible to speak of their 
common root. To try prematurely to unite them would only mean to 
obscure the survey of them, and to lower the value which every distinc- 
tion possesses, even when it may be done away with." (Microcosmus, 
Bk. II, Ch. I.) 



4. Herbert Spencer's Synthetic Philosophy divides all objects of 
thought into: A. The Unknowable, i. e., "the realm of religion" ; since 
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"Religion under all its forms is distinguished from everything else, in 
that its subject matter is that which passes the sphere of experience." 
(The naive betrayal of inability to discriminate between religion and 
religious philosophy, or theology, is interesting and instructive, but dis- 
cussion of it would not here be pertinent.) 

The second great class of thought objects, in Mr. Spencer's view, are: 
B. The Knowable. 

Philosophy — the statement of the ultimate principles discernible 
throughout the Knowable, Mr. Spencer thus justifies : 

"Though in the extent of the sphere which they have supposed 
Philosophy to fill, men have differed and still differ very widely ; yet 
there is a real, if unavowed agreement among them in signifying by this 
term a knowledge which transcends ordinary knowledge. That which 
remains as the common element in all the varied conceptions of Philoso- 
phy, after the elimination of their discordant elements, is — knowledge of 
the highest degree of generality. This is tacitly asserted by the division 
of Philosophy as a whole into Theological, Physical, Ethical, etc. For 
that which characterizes the genus of which these are the species, must 
be something more general than that which distinguishes any one 
species. 

"The truths of Philosophy bear the same relation to the highest 
scientific truths, that each of these bears to lower scientific truths. As 
each widest generalization of science comprehends and consolidates those 
narrower ones of its own division ; so the generalizations of Philosophy 
comprehend and consolidate the widest generalizations of Science. It is 
the final product of that process which begins with a mere colligation of 
crude observations, goes on establishing propositions that are broader, 
and more separated from particular cases, and ends in universal proposi- 
tions. In its simplest form : Knowledge of the lowest kind is ununified 
knowledge ; Science is partially unified knowledge ; Philosophy is com- 
pletely unified knowledge. (First Principles, 37.) 

"Two forms of Philosophy, as thus understood, may be distinguished 
and dealt with separately : (a) General Philosophy — in which particular 
truths are used to elucidate the universal truths ; (b) Special Philosophy 
— in which, assuming the universal truths, the particular truths are 
interpreted by them." (First Prin., 38.) 

The problem of General Philosophy, according to Mr. Spencer, is to 
answer the question — What is the common element in the histories of all 
concrete processes f or, What is the law of the continuous redistribution 
of matter and motion f (First Prin., 91-2.J 
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This common element Mr. Spencer finds to be Evolution : "Evolution 
is an integration of matter and concomitant dissipation of motion ; 
during which the matter passes from an indefinite, incoherent homogeneity 
to a definite, coherent heterogeneity, and during which the retained motion 
undergoes a parallel transformation. 19 (First Prin., 145.) 

It should be observed that Evolution, thus defined, can en y by 
pseudo-scientific or philosophic jugglery be brought into apparent colli- 
sion with Christianity. Whether or not the alleged law actually pre- 
vails throughout the phenomena of which it is predicated, in no wise 
concerns religious philosophy as such. Only by turning back upon 
itself the method by which the generalization is derived can the alleged 
law of Evolution be extended to a denial of a personal First Cause. 

Mr. Spencer himself says: "Before proceeding to interpret the 
detailed phenomena of Life, Mind, and Society, in terms of Matter, 
Motion* and Force, it will be well to summarize the foregoing Philo- 
sophic-Religious doctrine. The interpretation of all phenomena in terms 
of Matter, Motion, and Force, is nothing more than the reduction of our 
complex symbols of thought to the simplest symbols ; and nothing more 
than symbols. The reasonings in the foregoing pages afford no support 
to either the Materialist or Spiritualist regarding the ultimate nature of 
things. He who rightly interprets this work, will see that, though the 
relation of subject and object renders necessary to us the antithetical 
conceptions of Spirit and Matter ; the one is no less than the other to 
be regarded as but the sign of the Unknown Reality which underlies 
both." {First Prin., 194, Collins's Epitome, 63.) 

The philosophy of Herbert Spencer, then, like that of Comte, 
advances through the consideration of inorganic phenomena, and those 
organic phenomena properly termed biological, to Social Science, — like 
the precedent sciences, a science of generalizations from observations of 
the concrete ; — the unified knowledge of all special sciences of society. 
(Cf. Schaeffle; Bau und Leben, I, 17.) 



THESIS V. — The method of Sociology is consequent, second, 

UPON CERTAIN CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SUBJECT MATTER 
ITSELF. 

We recur to Comte. (Pos. Phil. Bk. VI. Chap. III.) 
"In every science, conceptions which relate to method are inseparable 
from those which relate to the doctrine under consideration. The 
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method has to be so varied in its application, and so largely modified by 
the complexity and special nature of the phenomena, in each case, that any 
.general notions of method would be too indefinite for actual use. * * * 
In the formation of a new science, the general spirit of it must be seized 
before its particular parts can be investigated; that is, we must have 
some notion of the doctrine before examining the method, and then the 
method cannot be estimated in any other way than by its use. 

"Thus I have not to offer a logical exposition of method in social 
physics before proceeding to the science itself; but I must follow the 
same plan here as in the case of the anterior sciences, — ascertaining its 
general spirit, and what are the collective resources proper to it. Though 
these subjects may be said to belong to the science itself, we may 
consider them as belonging to the method, as they are absolutely neces- 
sary to direct our understandings in the pursuit of this difficult study. 

"In the higher order of sciences — in those which are the simplest and 
the most advanced — the philosophical definition of each was almost 
sufficient to characterize their condition and general resources, to which 
no doubt could attach. The case is otherwise with a recent and extreme- 
ly complex study, the very nature of which has to be settled by laborious 
discussions, which are happily needless in regard to the preceding 
sciences. 

"We must not be surprised then, if, after applying here the simplest 
and most radical ideas of positive philosophy, such as would indeed 
appear trivial in their formal application to the more advanced sciences, 
the result should appear to many, even among the enlightened, to 
constitute too bold an innovation, though the conditions may be no 
more than the barest equivalent of those which are admitted in every 
other case. 

"If we look with a philosophical eye upon the present state of social 
science, we cannot but recognize in it the combination of all the features 
of that theologico-metaphysical infancy which all the other sciences have 
had to pass through. " 

(Comte's meaning at this point may be illustrated by the major 
premises of sympathetic impulse — not thought — respecting charities, or 
prison systems.) 

"The present condition of political science revives before our eyes the 
analogy of what astrology was to astronomy ; alchemy to chemistry ; and 
the search for the universal panacea, to the modern theory and practice 
of medicine. 
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"We may, for our present purpose, consider the theological and the 
metaphysical politics together, — the second being only a modification of 
the first in its relation to social science. Their attributes are the same, 
consisting, in regard to method, in the preponderance of imagination 
over observation ; and in regard to doctrine, in the exclusive investiga- 
tion of absolute ideas; the result of both of which is an inevitable 
tendency to exercise an arbitrary and indefinite action over phenomena 
which are not regarded as subject to invariable natural laws. In short, 
the general spirit of all speculation at that stage is at once ideal in its 
course, absolute in its conception, and arbitrary in its application ; and 
these are unquestionably the prevailing characteristics of social specula- 
tion at present, regarded from any point of view whatever." 

(Comte himself would have modified the last statement, had he lived 
to our day, especially had he visited America.) 

"If we reverse all the three aspects, we shall have precisely the spirit 
which must actuate the formation of positive Sociology, and which must 
afterward direct its continuous development. The scientific spirit is 
radically distinguished from the theological and metaphysical by the 
steady subordination of the imagination to observation ; and though the 
Positive Philosophy offers the vastest and richest field to human 
imagination, it restricts it to discovering and perfecting the co-ordination 
of observed facts, and the means of effecting new researches : and it is 
this habit of subjecting scientific conceptions to the facts whose connec- 
nection has to be disclosed, which it is above all things necessary to 
introduce into social researches ; for the observations hitherto made have 
been vague and ill-circumscribed, so as to afford no adequate foundation 
for scientific reasoning ; and they are usually modified themselves at the 
pleasure of an imagination stimulated by the most fluctuating passions. 

"From their complexity, and their closer connection with human pas- 
sions, political speculations must be detained longer than any others in 
this deplorable philosophical condition, in which they are still involved, 
while simpler and less stimulating sciences have successively obtained 
emancipation ; but we must remember that all other kinds of scientific 
conception have gone through the same stage, from which they have 
issued with the more difficulty and delay exactly in proportion to their 
complexity and special nature. 

"We must not, then, consider that uncertainty and vagueness in 
observation are peculiar to political subjects. It is only that the same 
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imperfection which has had its day throughout the whole range of specu- 
lation, is here more intense and protracted ; and the same theory which 
shows how this must be the case gives us full assurance of a philosophi- 
cal regeneration in this department of science, analogous to that which 
has taken place in the rest, though by means of severer intellectual diffi- 
culty, and the embarrassment which may arise from collision with the 
predominant passions of men ; a liability which can not but stimulate the 
endeavors of real thinkers. 

"If we contemplate the positive spirit in its relation to scientific con- 
ception, rather than the mode of procedure* we shall find that this phi- 
losophy is distinguished from the theologico-metaphysical by its tendency 
to render relative the ideas which were at first absolute. 

"This inevitable passage from the absolute to the relative is one of 
the most important philosophical results of each of the intellectual revo- 
lutions which has carried on every kind of speculation from the theologi- 
cal or metaphysical to the scientific state. In a scientific view, this con- 
trast between the relative and the absolute may be regarded as the most 
decisive manifestation of the antipathy between the modern philosophy 
and the ancient. 

"All investigation into the nature of beings, and their first and final 
causes, must always be absolute; whereas the study of the laws of phe- 
nomena must be relative, since it supposes a continuous progress of 
speculation, subject to the gradual improvement of observation, without 
the precise reality being ever fully disclosed ; so that the relative char- 
acter of scientific conceptions is inseparable from the true idea of natural 
laws, just as the chimerical inclination for absolute knowledge accom- 
panies every use of theological fictions and metaphysical entities. 

"It is obvious that the absolute spirit characterizes social speculation 
now (1850?) wherever it exists, as the different schools are all agreed 
in looking for an immutable political type, which makes no allowance for 
the regular modification of political conceptions according to the variable 
state of civilization. This absolute spirit, having prevailed through all 
social changes, and their corresponding philosophical divergencies, is 
now so inherent in existing political science that it affords, amid all its 
enormous evils, the only means of restraining individual eccentricities, 
and excluding the influx of arbitrarily variable opinions. Thus, such 
philosophers as have desired to emancipate themselves from this abso- 
lutism, without having risen to the conception of a positive social philos- 
ophy, have justly incurred the reproach of representing political ideas as 
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uncertain and even arbitrary in their nature, because they have deprived 
them of whatever character of consistency they had, without substituting 
any other. They have even cast a sort of discredit upon all philosophi- 
cal enterprise in the direction of political science, which, losing its abso- 
lutism, seemed to lose its stability, and therefore its morality. 

"A positive Sociology, however, would put to flight all these natural, 
though empirical fears ; for all antecedent experience shows that in 
other departments of natural philosophy, scientific ideas have not become 
arbitrary by becoming relative, but have, on the contrary, acquired a 
new consistence and stability by being implicated in a system of rela- 
tions which is ever extending and strengthening, and more and more 
restraining all serious aberration. 

"There is therefore no fear of falling into a dangerous skepticism by 
destroying the absolute spirit, if it is done in the natural course of pass- 
ing on toward the positive state. Here, as elsewhere, it is characteristic 
of the Positive Philosophy to destroy no means of intellectual co-ordina- 
tion without substituting one more effectual and more extended ; and it 
is evident that this transition from the absolute to the relative offers the 
only existing means of attaining to political conceptions that can gradu- 
ally secure a unanimous and permanent assent. 

"In close connection with the tendency to absolute conceptions, we 
must recognize in this delusion the chief intellectual cause of the social 
disturbance which now exists ; for the human race finds itself delivered 
over, without logical protection, to the ill-regulated experimentation of 
the various political schools, each one of which strives to set up, for all 
future time, its own immutable type of government. We have seen 
what are the chaotic results of such a strife : and we shall find that there 
is no chance of order and agreement but in subjecting social phenomena, 
like all others, to invariable natural laws, which shall, as a whole, pre- 
scribe for each period, with entire certainty, the limits and character of 
political action : in other words, introducing into the study of social 
phenomena the same positive spirit which has regenerated every other 
branch of human speculation. 

"Such a procedure is the true scientific basis of human dignity ; as the 
chief tendencies of man's nature thus acquire a solemn character of 
authority, which must be always respected by rational legislation ; 
whereas the existing belief in the indefinite power of political combina- 
tions, which seems at first to exalt the importance of man, issues in 
attributing to him a sort of automatism passively directed by some 
supremacy of either Providence or the human ruler. 
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"I have said enough to show that the central difficulty in the task of 
regenerating political science is to rectify such an error of conception, at 
a time when our prevailing intellectual habits render it difficult to seize 
social conceptions in any other than their practical aspect, and when 
their scientific, and yet more their logical relations, are obscured by the 
prepossession 8 of the general mind. 

"The last of the preliminary considerations that we have to review is 
that scientific prevision of phenomena, which, as the test of true science, 
includes all the rest. We have to contemplate social phenomena as sus- 
ceptible of prevision, like all other classes, within the limits of exactness 
compatible with their higher complexity. 

"Comprehending the three characteristics which we have been exam- 
ining, prevision of social phenomena supposes, first, that we have 
abandoned the region of metaphysical idealities, to assume the ground of 
observed realities by a systematic subordination of imagination to obser- 
vation ; second, that political conceptions have ceased to be absolute, and 
have become relative to the variable state of civilization, so that theories, 
following the natural course of facts, may admit of our foreseeing them ; 
and third, that permanent political action is limited by determinate laws, 
since, if social events were always exposed to disturbance by the acci- 
dental intervention of the legislator, no scientific prevision of these 
would be possible. Thus we may concentrate the conditions of the 
spirit of positive social philosophy on this one great attribute of scientific 
prevision, 

"Having now ascertained the fundamental position of the problems of 
political philosophy, and thus obtained guidance as to the scientific aim 
to be attained, the next step is to exhibit the general spirit of Social 
Physics, whose conditions we have been deciding. 

"The philosophical principle of the science being that social phenomena 
are subject to natural laws, admitting of rational prevision, we have to 
ascertain what is the precise subject, and what the peculiar character of 
these laws. 

"The distinction between the Statical and Dynamical conditions of 
the subject must be extended to social science. This division, necessary 
for exploratory purpose, must not be stretched beyond that use. The 
distinction becomes weaker with the advance of science. We shall see 
that when the science of Social Physics is fully constituted, this division 
will remain for analytical purposes, but not as a real separation of the 
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science into two parts. The distinction is not between two classes of 
facts, but between two aspects of a theory. It corresponds with the 
double conception of order and progress, for order cousists (in a positive 
sense) in a perfect harmony among the conditions of social existence ; 
and progress consists in social development ; aud the conditions in the 
one case, and the laws of movement in the other, constitute the Statics 
and Dynamics of social physics." 

By "Statics," Comte means,— Pos. Phil., Bk. I, Ch. Ill, — facts 
"relating to equilibrium ; " by "Dynamics," facts "relating to motion." 

At this point Mr. Ward's observations are pertinent. (Dyn. Soc. I. 
125.) 

"On this distinction of order and progress, Comte's ideas are not only 
exceedingly luminous and interesting, but also pre-eminently sound and 
philosophical. With the eye of a true philosopher and co-ordinator of 
truth he here clearly perceives and points out the direct derivation of 
these two sociological factors from the two corresponding biological ones, 
to which he had paid such special attention, viz. those of organization 
and life. 

"He sees that this is no mere accidental analogy, but one and the 
same principle manifesting itself in identical relations under slightly 
changed names, in the two intimately related sciences. 

"Order is organization, the systematic adjustment of parts to a whole. 
The universe, in its sublime order, is simply a vast organization, held 
together by laws that bind its parts together. A living organism is 
nothing more ; the social order is nothing less. 

"Life, on the other hand, is growth ; when growth, both in quantity 
and quality, ceases, death begins. With an entire organism this may 
appear obscure ; with the ultimate elements of organization, it is clear. 

"So clearly did Comte see this principle, that, although he resisted 
the newly proposed cell-theory of the tissues, he yet made bold to assert 
that the decline of life of every organism is a gradual death. But if life 
means simply growth, growth is clearly nothing else than progress in 
organization* either in extent, in variety, or in refinement. 

"This fundamental fact of biological science crops out into full view 
as one of the prime factors of social physics. As in the organism, 
without organization there can be no life, so in society, without order 
there can be no progress. The two are indissolubly connected. Just 
as surely as the destruction of its organization destroys the life of a 
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plant or an animal, so surely will the overthrow of order in the human 
race be the extinction of its progress. 

"This comparison constitutes one of the best illustrations of the value 
of a full comprehension of the dependence of the more complex and 
special sciences upon the more simple and general. By the ordinary 
intelligence, viewing, as it does, the complex phenomena of society 
because they more directly appeal to it, but ignorant of biology, because 
deemed of no practical importance, this fundamental truth is wholly 
ignored, and in its place is generally found the highly pernicious error, 
the precise opposite of the truth, that order and progress are directly 
antagonistic. 

"Although incapable, of clearly comprehending the philosophical 
discussion relative to the relations of order and progress in society, the 
average man, even in the less civilized countries, practically acts upon 
just this question, but in so crude and imperfect a manner as wholly to 
mistake the relation of the terms, while definitely understanding the 
terms themselves. For to what does the great problem of human 
advancement amount, but to this same question of order and progress? 
What retards human advancement? Undue respect for the established 
order. In every age and nation of the world there have always been a 
party of progress and a party of order. Let no one be misled by the 
names that have been applied to these two parties. All stronger terms 
than these have been invented by one party in the heat of passion to 
stigmatize its opponent. The party of progress calls the party of order 
"conservative," retrogressive l ,, "Bourbon." The party of order calls 
the party of progress "radical," "revolutionary,'' "Jacobin." 

"Although Comte is not wholly free from the 'use of hyperbole of 
this nature, he nevertheless gives mankind the credit for generally 
meaning well. The difference simply is that, while one class possess a 
high regard for the benefits of the established order, and view with 
dread and horror all attempts to disturb it ; the other class, perceiving 
its defects, and thinking they see means by which it can be improved, 
are anxious, not generally to overthrow all order, but to sacrifice 
existing order for the sake of establishing a higher and a better order. 

"Yet, without a clear conception of the true relation of order to 
progress, both parties usually go to extremes. The party of order, in 
their love of ordei, come to hate ' progress, and regard it as the enemy 
of order. The party of progress, in their zeal for progress, come to 
detest order, and regard it as the great obstacle of progress. 
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"Illustrations of both these phases, were they not abundant in every- 
one's range of observation, might be found on a large scale in the 
civilization of China on the one hand, and in the French revolutionary 
element on the other. In the former, nearly all signs of progress have 
been crushed out by the overweening reverence for order. In the 
latter, all thought of order' was banished, and progress was vainly sought 
through the mere negative process of destroying the established order. 

"In fact, the history of the world is the history of this alternate 
rhythmical struggle between the elements of order and progress, record- 
ing the protracted persistence of the former, followed at length by their 
complete surrender to the unbridled power of the latter, which, carried 
to great excesses on the waves of victory, are in turn overtaken and 
engulfed in another long wave of reaction, and so onward through all 
time. 

"How changed would all this become could mankind be brought to 
realize that the true object of order is progress, while the true condition 
of progress is order ! " 



THESIS VI. — The method of Sociology is consequent upon 

THE REQUIREMENTS OF A STATICAL SCIENCE. 

Cointe has again defined the general laws of social statics. 

"The statical study of Sociology consists in the investigation of the 
laws of action and reaction of the different parts of the social system — 
apart, for the occasion, from the fundamental movement which is always 
gradually modify ing^ them. In this view, sociological prevision, founded 
upon the exact general knowledge of those relations, acts by judging by 
each other the various statical indications of each mode of social existence, 
in conformity with direct observation— just as is daily done in the case 
of anatomy. 

"This view condemns the existing philosophical practice of contem- 
plating social elements separately, as if they had an independent 
existence ; and it leads us to regard them as in mutual relation, and 
forming a whole, which compels us to treat them in combination. 

"By this method, not only are we furnished with the only possible 
basis for the study of social movement, but we are put in possession of 
an important aid to direct observation; since many social elements 
which cannot be investigated by immediate observation, may be esti- 
mated by their scientific relation to others already known. 
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"When we have a scientific knowledge of the interior relation of the 
parts of any science or art ; and again, of the relations of the sciences to 
each other ; and again, of the relations of arts to their respective ' 
sciences, the observation of certain portions of the scheme enables us to 
pronounce on the state of other portions, with a true philosophical 
security. The case is the same when, instead of studying the collective 
social phenomena of a single nation, we include in the study those of 
contemporary nations, whose reciprocal influence cannot be disputed, 
though it is much reduced in modern times, and, as in the instance of 
western Europe and eastern Asia, apparently almost effaced. (1850.) 

"The only essential case in which this fundamental relation is miscon- 
ceived or neglected, is that which is the most important of all, involving, 
as it does, social organization, properly so-called. The theory of social 
organization is still conceived of as absolute and isolated, independent 
altogether of the general analysis of the corresponding civilization, of 
which it can, in fact, constitute only one of the principal elements. 
This vice is chargeable, in an almost equal degree, upon the most oppo- 
site political schools, which agree in abstract discussions of political sys- 
tems, without thinking of the co-existing state of civilization, and usually 
conclude with making their immutable political type coincident with an 
infantile state of human development. ***** 

"The scientific principle of the relation between the political and the 
social condition is simply this : that there must always be a spontaneous 
harmony between the whole and the parts of the social system, the ele- 
ments of which must inevitably be, sooner or later, combined in a mode 
entirely conformable to their nature. It is evident that not ouly must 
political institutions and social manners, on the one hand, and manners 
and ideas on the other, be always mutually connected ; but, further, that 
this consolidated whole must be always connected, by its nature, with 
the corresponding state of the integral development of humanity, con- 
sidered in all its aspects, of intellectual, moral and physical activity; 
and the only object of any political system whatever, temporal or spirit- 
ual, is to regulate the spontaneous expansion so as best to direct it 
towards its determinate end. 

"Even during revolutionary periods, when the harmony appears 
furthest from being duly realized, it still exists ; for without it there 
would be a total dissolution of the social organism. During those 
exceptional seasons, the political regime is still, in the long run, in con- 
formity with the corresponding state of civilization, as the disturbances 
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which are manifest in the one proceed from equivalent derangements in 
the other. 

"It is observable that when the popular theory attributes to the legis- 
lator the permanent power of infringing the harmony we are speaking 
of, it supposes him to be armed with a sufficient authority. But every 
social power, whether called authority or anything else, is constituted 
by a corresponding assent, spontaneous or deliberate, explicit or implicit, 
of various individual wills, resolved from certain preparatory convictions, 
to concur in a common action, of which this power is first the organ, 
then the regulator. 

"Thus authority is derived from concurrence, and not concurrence 
from authority (setting aside the necessary reaction) ; so that no great 
power can arise otherwise than from the strongly prevalent disposition 
of the society in which it exists ; and when there is no strong preponder- 
ance, such powers as exist are weak accordingly ; and the more exten- 
sive the society the more irresistible is the correspondence. 

"On the other hand there is no denying the influence which, by a 
necessary reaction, the political system, as a whole, exercises over the 
general system of civilization, and which is so often exhibited in the 
action, fortunate or disastrous, of institutions, measures, or purely politi- 
cal events, even upon the course of the sciences and arts, in all ages of 
society, and especially the earliest. TVe need not dwell on this, for 
nobody denies it. The common error, indeed, is to exaggerate it, so as 
to place the reaction before the primary action. It is evident, consider- 
ing their scientific relation to each other, that both concur in creating 
that fundamental agreement of the social organism which I propose to 
set forth in a brief manner as the philosophical principle of statical 
sociology. 

"There are two principal considerations which induce me to insist on 
this elementary idea of the radical consensus proper to the social 



"First; the extreme philosophical importance of this master thought of 
social statics, which must, from its nature, constitute the rational basis of 
any new political philosophy ; 

"Second ; in an accessory way, that dynamical considerations of Sociol- 
ogy must prevail throughout the rest of this work, as being at present 
more interesting, and therefore better understood. It is, on that 
account, the more necessary to characterize now the general spirit of 
social statics. As all artificial and voluntary order is simply a prolonga- 
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tion of the natural and involuntary order to which all human society 
tends, every rational political institution must rest upon an exact pre- 
paratory analysis of corresponding spontaneous tendencies, which alone 
can furnish a sufficiently solid basis. 

"In brief, it is our business to contemplate order, that we may perfect 
it ; and not to create it, which would be impossible." (For a concrete 
instance, take the statics of society in our Southern States, and express 
Comte's thought in terms of those conditions.) 

-'The existing political philosophy supposes the absence of any such 
inter-connection among the aspects of society, and it is this which has 
rendered it necessary to establish the point at the outset, leaving the 
illustration of it to a future portion of the volume. Its consideration is, 
in fact, as indispensable, in assigning its encyclopaedic rank to social 
science, as we before saw it to be in instituting Social Physics as a 
science at all. 

"It follows from this attribute that there can be no scientific study of 
society, either in its conditions or its movements, if it is separated into 
portions,, and its divisions are studied apart. The methodical division 
of studies which takes place in the simple, inorganic sciences, is 
thoroughly irrational in the recent and complex science of society, and 
can produce no results. The day may come when some sort of sub- 
division may be practicable and desirable ; but it is impossible for us 
• now to anticipate what the division may be ; for the principle itself must 
arise from the development of the science ; and that development can 
take place no otherwise than by our formation of the science as a whole. 
The complete body will indicate for itself, at the right season, the par- 
ticular points which need investigation ; and then will be the time for 
such special study as may be required. By any other method of pro- 
ceeding, we shall only find ourselves encumbered with special discus- 
sions, badly instituted, worse pursued, and accomplishing no other pur- 
pose than that of impeding the formation of real science. 

"It is no easy matter to study social phenomena in the only right way, 
— viewing each element in the light of the whole system. It is no easy 
matter to exercise such vigilance as that no one of the number of con- 
temporary aspects shall be lost sight of. But it is the right and the 
only way ; aud we may perceive in it a clear suggestion that this lofty 
study should be reserved for the highest order of scientific minds, better 
prepared than others, by wise educational discipline, for sustained specu- 
lative eiforts, aided by an habitual subordination of the passions to the 
reason. 
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"There is no need to draw out any lengthened comparison between 
this state of things as it should be, and that which is. And no existing 
degree of social disturbance can surprise us when we consider how intel- 
lectual anarchy is at the bottom of such disturbance, and see how 
anarchical our intellectual condition appears in the presence of the 
principle I have laid down. 

"Before we go on to the subject of social dynamics, I will just remark 
that the prominent interconnection we have beeu considering prescribes 
a procedure in organic studies different from that which suits inorganic. 
The metaphysicians announce as an aphorism, that we should always, in 
every kind of study, proceed from the simple to the compound ; whereas, 
it appears most rational to suppose that we should follow that, or the 
reverse method, as may best suit our subject. There can be no absolute 
merit in the method employed, apart from its suitableness. 

"The rule should rather be (and there probably was a time when the 
two rules were one) that we must proceed from the more known to the 
less. In the inorganic sciences the elements are much better known to 
us than the whole which they constitute ; so that, in that case we must 
proceed from the simple to the compound. But the reverse method is 
necessary in the study of man and of society ; man and society being 
better known to us as a whole, and more accessible subjects of study, 
than the parts which constitute them. 

"As for the rest, it may obviate some danger of idle discussion to say 
that the positive philosophy, subordinating all fancies to reality, excludes 
logical controversies about the absolute value of this or that method, 
apart from its scientific application. The only ground of preference 
being the superior adaptation of any means to the proposed end, this 
philosophy may, without any inconsistency, change its order of proceed- 
ing when the one first tried is found to be inferior to its converse ; — a 
discovery of which there is no fear, in connection with the question we 
have now been examining." 



THESIS VII. — The method of Sociology is consequent upon 

THE REQUIREMENTS OF A DYNAMICAL SCIENCE. 

Comte's discussion is continued. 

"Passing on from statical to dynamical Sociology, we will contemplate 
the philosophical conception which should govern our study of the 
movement of society. Part of this subject is already despatched, the 
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explanations made in connection with statics having simplified the chief 
difficulties of the case. 

"Though the statical view of society is the basis of Sociology, the 
dynamical view is not only the more interesting of the two, but the more 
marked in its philosophical character, from its being more distinguished 
from biology by the master-thought of continuous progress, or rather, 
the gradual development of humanity. 

"I may proceed at once to consider the continuous succession of 
human development, regarded in the whole race, as if humanity were 
one. For clearness we may take advantage of Condorcet's device, of 
supposing a single nation, to which we may refer all the consecutive 
social modifications actually witnessed among distinct peoples. This 
rational fiction is nearer the reality than we are accustomed to suppose ; 
for, in a political view, the true successors of such or such a people are 
certainly those who, taking up and carrying out their primitive endeavors, 
have prolonged their social progress, whatever may be the soil which 
they inhabit, or even the race from which they spring. In brief, it is 
political continuity which regulates sociological succession, though the 
having a common couutry must usually affect this continuity in a high 
degree. As a scientific artifice merely, however, I shall employ this 
hypothesis, and on the ground of its manifest utility." 

(By way of illustration, trace the pedigree of typical American 
institutions.) 

"The true general spirit of social dynamics, then, consists in conceiv- 
ing of each of these consecutive social states as the necessary result of 
the preceding, and the indispensable mover of the following, according 
to the axiom of Leibnitz, — the present is big with the future. In this 
view, the object of science is to discover the laws which govern this 
continuity, and the aggregate of which determines the course of human 
development. In short, social dynamics studies the laws of succession, 
while social statics inquires into those of co-existence ; so that the use of 
the first is to furnish the true theory of progress to political practice, 
while the second performs the same service in regard to order. 

"If the existence of sociological laws has been established in the more 
difficult and uncertain case of the statical condition, we may assume that 
they will not be questioned in the dynamical province. In all times and 
places, the ordinary course of even one brief individual life has disclosed 
certain remarkable modifications which have occurred, in various ways, 
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in the social state ; and all the most ancient representations of human 
life bear unconscious and most interesting testimony to this, apart from 
all systematic estimate of the fact. Now it is the slow, continuous 
accumulation of these successive changes which gradually constitutes- 
the social movement, whose steps are ordinarily marked by generations. 

"It is easy to establish that the successive modifications of society 
have always taken place in a determinate order, the rational explanation 
of which is already possible in so many cases that we may confidently 
hope to recognize it ultimately in all the rest. So remarkable is the 
steadiness of this order, moreover, that it exhibits an exact parallelism 
of development among distinct and independent populations. 

"Since, then, the existence of the social movement is unquestionable,, 
on the one hand, and, on the other, the succession of social states is 
never arbitrary, we cannot but regard this continuous phenomenon as 
subject to natural laws as positive as those which govern all other 
phenomena, though more complex. There is, in fact, no intellectual 
alternative. 

"The interconnection which we have examined and established in a 
statical view may aid us in developing the conception of the existence of 
positive laws in social dynamics. Unless the movement was determined 
by those Jaws, it would occasion the entire destruction of the social 
system. Now, that interconnection simplifies and strengthens the 
preparatory indications of dynamic order; for when it has once been 
shown in any relation, we are authorized to extend it to all others ; and 
this unites all the partial proofs that we can successively obtain of the 
reality of this scientific conception. In the choice and the application 
of these verifications, we must remember that the laws of social dynamics- 
are most recognizable when they relate to the largest societies, in which 
secondary disturbances have the smallest effect. 

"Again, these fundamental laws become the more irresistible, and 
therefore the more appreciable, in proportion to the advancement of the- 
civilization upon which they operate, because the social movement 
becomes more distinct and certain with every conquest over accidental 
influences. 

"As for the philosophical co-ordination of these preparatory evidences,, 
the combination of which is important to science, it is clear that the 
social evolution must be more inevitably subject to natural laws, the 
more compound are the phenomena, and the less perceptible, therefore,, 
the irregularities which arise from individual influences. 
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4 'This shows how inconsistent it is, for instance, to suppose the 
scientific movement to be subject to positive laws, while the political 
movement is regarded as arbitrary ; for the latter, being more composite, 
must overrule individual disturbances, and be therefore more evidently 
predetermined than the former, in which individual genius must have 
more power. Any paradoxical appearances which this statement may 
exhibit will disappear in the course of further examination. 

"If I confined myself to a strictly scientific view, I might satisfy 
myself with proving the fact of social progression, without taking any 
notice of the question of human perfectibility ; but so much time and 
effort are wasted in groundless speculation on that interesting question, 
that it may be as well to notice it in passing ; and the more, because it 
may serve as a natural transition to the estimate of the limits of political 
action. 

"We have nothing to do here with the metaphysical question about 
the absolute happiness of man at different stages of civilization. As the 
happiness of every man depends on the harmony between the develop- 
ment of his various faculties and the entire system of the circumstances 
which govern his life ; and as, on the other hand, this equilibrium always 
establishes itself spontaneously, to a certain extent, it is impossible to 
compare, in a positive way, either by sentiment or reasoning, the 
individual welfare which belongs to social situations that can never be 
brought into direct comparison. 

"The only question, therefore, is of the effect of the social evolution, 
which is so undeniable that there is no reasoning with one who does not 
admit it as the basis of the inquiry. The only ground of discussion is 
whether development and . improvement — the theoretical and the 
practical aspect, are one ; whether the development is necessarily accom- 
panied by a corresponding amelioration, or progress, properly so called. 

"To me it appears that the amelioration is as unquestionable as the 
development from which it proceeds, provided we regard it as subject, 
like the development itself, to limits, general and special, which science 
will be found to prescribe. The chimerical notion of unlimited perfect- 
ibility is thus at once excluded. 

"Taking the human race as a whole, and not any one people, it 
appears that human development brings after it, in two ways, an ever 
growing amelioration, first, in the radical condition of man, which no 
one disputes ; and next, in his corresponding faculties, which is a view 
much less attended to. 
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"There is no need to dwell upon the improvement in the conditions 
of human existence, both by the increasing action of man on his 
environment through the advancement of the sciences and arts, and the 
constant improvement of customs, manners, and social organization. 
One fact is enough to silence sophistical declamation on this subject : 
the continuous increase of population all over the globe, as a con- 
sequence of civilization, while the wants of individuals are, as a whole, 
better satisfied at the same time. The tendency to improvement must 
be highly spontaneous and irresistible to have persevered notwithstand- 
ing the enormous faults, which have at all times absorbed or neutralized 
the greater part of our social forces. 

"As for the other aspect of the question, the gradual and slow 
improvement of human nature, within narrow limits, it seems to me 
impossible to reject altogether the principle proposed by Lamarck, of 
the necessary influence of a homogeneous and continuous exercise in 
producing, in every animal organism, and especially in man, an organic 
improvement, susceptible of being established in the race after a 
sufficient persistence. If we take the best-marked case, — that of intel- 
lectual development, — it seems to be unquestionable that there is a 
superior aptitude for mental combinations, independent of all culture, 
among highly civilized people ; or, what comes to the same thing, an 
inferior aptitude among nations that are less advanced, the average 
intellect of the members of those societies being taken for observation. 
The intellectual faculties are, it is true, more modified than the others 
by the social evolution ;- but then they have the smallest relative effect 
in the individual human constitution ; so that we are authorized to infer 
from their amelioration a proportionate improvement in aptitudes that 
are more marked and equally exercised. 

"In regard to morals, particularly, I think it indisputable that the 
gradual development of humanity favors a growing preponderance of the 
noblest tendencies of our nature. The lower instincts continue to mani- 
fest themselves in modified action, but their less sustained and more 
repressed exercise must tend to debilitate them by degrees; and their 
increasing regulation certainly brings them into involuntary concurrence 
in the maintenance of a good social economy. 

"These two aspects of social evolution then, — the development, which 
brings after it the improvement, — we may consider to be admitted as 
facts." 
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THESIS VIII. — The method of Sociology is consequent 

UPON THE AVAILABLE MEANS OF INVESTIGATION. 

We follow Comte again. 

"This examination of the general spirit of political philosophy has 
been much more difficult than the same process in regard to any estab- 
lished science. The next step, now that this is accomplished, is to 
examine the means of investigation proper to Social Science. 

"In virtue of a law before recognized, we may expect to find in 
Sociology a more varied and developed system of resources than in any 
other, in proportion to the complexity of the phenomena, while yet this 
extension of means is also more difficult to verify than in any prior case, 
from the novelty of the subject. 

"As Social Physics assumes a place in the hierarchy of the sciences 
after all the rest, and is dependent on them, its means of investigation 
must be of two kinds : those which are peculiar to itself, and which may • 
be called direct, and those which arise from the connection of Sociology 
with the other sciences. These last, though indirect, are as indispensable 
as the first. I shall review, first, the direct resources of the science. 

"Here, as in all other cases, there are three methods of proceeding : 
by Observation, Experiment, and Comparison. 

"Very imperfect and even vicious notions prevail at present as to 
what observation can be and can effect in Social Science. Even the 
possibility of obtaining social knowledge by observation has been denied. 
The ground of doubt assigned is the uncertainty of human testimony ; 
but all the sciences, even the most simple, require proofs of testimony. 
How could any science emerge from the nascent state, — how could 
there be any organization of intellectual labor, even if research were 
restricted to the utmost, if every one rejected all observations but his 
own? 

"The stoutest advocates of historical skepticism do not go so far as to 
advocate this. It is only in the case of social phenomena that the 
paradox is proposed. 

"The next great hindrance to the use of observation is the empiricism 
which is introduced by those who, in the name of impartiality, would 
interdict the use of any theory whatever. No logical dogma could be 
more thoroughly irreconcilable with the spirit of the positive philosophy, 
or with its special character in regard to the study of social phenomena, 
than this. No real observation of any kind of phenomena is possible, 
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except in as far as it is at first directed, and finally interpreted, by some 
theory. All isolated, empirical observation is idle, and even radically 
uncertain. Science can use only those observations which are con- 
nected, at least hypothetically, with some law. It is such a connection 
which makes the chief difference between scientific and popular observa- 
tion, embracing the same facts, but contemplating them from different 
points of view. The rational method of observation becomes more 
necessary in proportion to the complexity of the phenomena, amid 
which the observer would not know what he ought to look at in the 
facts before his eyes, but for the guidance of a preparatory theory ; and 
thus it is that by the connection of foregoing facts we learn to see the 
facts that follow. 

"In Social Science there is more need than anywhere else of theories 
which shall scientifically connect the facts that are happening with 
those that have happened ; and the more we reflect, the more distinctly 
we shall see that in proportion as known facts are connected, we shall 
be better able not only to estimate, but to perceive, those which are yet 
unexplored. No social fact can have any scientific meaning till it is 
connected with some other social fact; without which connection it 
remains a mere anecdote, involving no rational utility. A mind suitably 
trained becomes able, by exercise, to convert almost all impressions 
from the events of life into sociological indications, when once the con- 
nection of all indications witli the leading ideas of the science is under- 
stood. This is a facility afforded by the mutual relation of the various 
aspects of society, which may partly compensate for the difficulty caused 
by that mutual connection ; if it renders observation more difficult it 
affords more means for its prosecution. 

"It might be supposed beforehand that the second method of investi- 
gation, experiment, must be wholly inapplicable to Social Science, but 
we shall find that the science is not entirely deprived of this resource, 
though it must be one of inferior value. 

"We must remember that there are two kinds of experimentation, the 
direct and the indirect ; and that it is not necessary to the philosophical 
character of this method that the circumstances of the phenomenon in 
question should be, as is vulgarly supposed in the learned world, 
artificially instituted. Whether the case be natural or fictitious, 
experimentation takes place whenever the regular course of the phenom- 
ena is interfered with in any determined manner. The spontaneous 
nature of the alteration has no effect on the scientific value of the case, 
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if the elements are known. It is in this sense that experimentation is 
possible in Sociology. 

"But we sa w, in our survey of biology, that pathological cases are the 
true scientific equivalents of pure experimentation. The same reasons 
apply, with even more force, to sociological researches. In them, 
pathological analysis consists in the examination of cases, unhappily too 
common, in which the natural laws, either of harmony or succession, 
are disturbed by any causes, special or general, accidental or transient. 
These disturbances are, in the social body, exactly analogous to diseases 
in the individual orgauism. In both cases it is a noble use of our reason 
to discover the real laws of our nature, individual or social, by the 
analysis of its sufferings. 

"As for the third of these methods, Comparison, the observations 
before made respecting the method in biology are here in point." (Vid. 
Pos. Phil., Bk. V, Chap. I.) 

"There are five principal heads under which biological comparisons 
are to be classed. 

1. Comparison between different parts of the same organism. 

2. Comparison between the sexes. 

3. Comparison between the various phases presented by the whole of 
the development. 

4. Comparison between the different races or varieties of each species. 

5. Lastly, and pre-eminently, comparison between all the organisms 
of the biological hierarchy. 

"It must be understood that the organism is always to be supposed in 
its normal state. When the laws of that state are fully established, we 
may pass on to pathological comparison, which will extend the scope of 
these laws. 

"The spirit of biological comparison is the same under all forms. It 
consists in regarding all cases as radically analogous in respect to the 
proposed investigation, and in representing their differences as simple 
modifications of an abstract type ; so that secondary differences may be 
connected with the primary, according to uniform laws ; these laws con- 
stituting the biological philosophy by which each determinate case is to 
be explained. 

"If the question is anatomical, maw, in his adult and normal state, 
is taken for the fundamental unity, and all other organizations as succes- 
sive simplifications, descending from the primitive type, whose essential 
features will be found in the remotest cases, stripped of all complication. 
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"If the question is physiological, we seek the fundamental identity of 
the chief phenomenon which characterizes the function proposed, amid 
the graduated modifications of the series of comparative cases, till we 
find it isolated, or nearly so, in the simplest case of all ; and thence we 
may trace it back again, clothed in successive complications of secondary 
qualities. 

"Of the five classes specified above, three only are so marked as to 
require a notice here : 

"First ; the comparison of the different parts of the same organism. 
With this process the comparative method began. Looking no further 
than man, no philosophical mind can help being struck by the remark- 
able resemblance that his different chief parts bear to each other iu 
many respects — both as to structure and function. First, all the tissues, 
all the apparatus, in as far as they are organized and living, offer those 
fundamental characteristics which are inherent in the very ideas of 
organization and life, and to which the lowest organisms are reduced. 
But, in a more special view, the analogy of the organs becomes more 
and more marked as that of the functions is so ; and the converse ; and 
this often leads to luminous comparisons, anatomical and physiological. 

"This original and simple method of comparison is by no means 
driven out by newer processes. It was thus, for instance, that Bichat, 
whose subject was man only, and adult man, discovered the fundamental 
analogy between the mucous and the cutaneous systems, which has 
yielded so much advantage to both biology and pathology. 

"Second ; phases of the same organism. A new order of resources 
presents itself when we compare the different phases of the same organ- 
ism. Its chief value is in its offering, on a small scale, and, as it were, 
under one aspect, the whole series of the most marked organisms of the 
biological hierarchy; for it is obvious that the primitive state of the 
highest organism must present the essential characters of the complete 
state of the lowest ; and thus, successively, — without, however, com- 
pelling us to find the counterpart of every inferior term in the superior 
organism. 

"Such an analysis of ages unquestionably offers the property of realiz- 
ing in an individual that successive complication of organs and functions 
which characterizes the biological hierarchy, and which, in this homo- 
geneous and compact form, constitutes a special and singular order of 
luminous comparisons. Useful through all degrees of the scale, it is 
evidently most so in the case of the highest type, the adult man, as the 
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interval from the origin to the utmost complexity is, in that case, the 
greatest. It is valuable chiefly in the visible ascendent period of life ; 
for we know very little of the foetal period (1850) ; and the declining 
stage, which is, in fact, only a gradual death, presents little scientific 
interest ; for, if there are many ways of living, there is only one natural 
way of dying. The rational analysis of death, however, has its own 
importance, constituting a sort of general corollary convenient for the 
verification of the whole body of biological laws. 

"Third ; of different organisms. The popular notion of comparative 
biology is that it consists wholly of the last of the methods I have 
pointed out; and this shows how pre-eminent it is over the others; the 
popular exaggeration, however, being mischievous by concealing the 
origin of the art. 

"The peculiarity of this largest application consists in its being founded 
on a very protracted comparison of a very extensive series of analogous 
cases, in which the modification proceeds by almost insensible graduated 
declension. The two more restricted methods couJd not offer a series of 
cases extensive enough to establish, without confirmation, the nature and 
value of the comparative method, though, that point once fixed, they 
may then come into unquestionable use. 

"As for the value of the largest application, it demonstrates itself. 
There is clearly no structure or function whose analysis may not be 
perfected by an examination of what all organisms offer, in common, 
with regard to that structure and function, and by the simplification 
effected by the stripping away of all accessory characteristics, till the 
quality sought is found alone, whence the process of reconstruction can 
begin. It may even be fairly said that no anatomical arrangement, and 
no physiological phenomenon, can be really understood, till the abstract 
notion of its principal element is thus reached, by successively attaching 
to it all secondary ideas, in the rational order prescribed in the greater 
or less persistence in the organic series. 

"This study of our means of exploration has shown that our resources 
increase with the complexity of our subject. The first two methods, 
observation and experiment, we have seen to acquire a large extension in 
the case of this science ; while the third, before almost imperceptible, be- 
comes, by the nature of the phenomena, well-nigh unbounded in its scope." 

With reference to these considerations from biology, Comte remarks : 
"I may leave it to the reader to make the application, merely pointing 
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out the chief differences which distinguish the use of the comparative 
method in sociological inquiries. 

"It is a very irrational disdain which makes us object to all compari- 
son between human society and the social state of the lower animals. 
It appears to me that, in a practical view, the insolent pride which 
induces some ranks of society to suppose themselves of another species 
than the rest of mankind, is in close affinity with the sentiment which 
repudiates all comparison between human and all other animal nature. 

"To indicate the order of importance of the forms of society which 
are to be studied by the comparative method, I begin with the chief 
method, which consists in a comparison of the different coexisting states 
of human society in the various parts of the earth's surface, — those 
states being completely independent of each other. By this method, the 
different stages of evolution may all be observed at once. In its rela- 
tion to Observation, this kind of comparison offers the advantage of 
being applicable both to statical and dynamical inquiries, verifying the 
laws of both, and even furnishing occasionally, valuable direct inductions 
in regard to both. In the second place it exhibits all possible degrees 
of social evolution to our immediate observation. From the wretched 
inhabitants of Terra del Fuego to the most advanced nations of Western 
Europe, there is no social grade which is not extant in some points of 
the globe." (Vid. Herbert Spencer's Sociological Charts.) "Some 
interesting secondary phases of social development, of which the history 
of civilization leaves no perceptible traces, can be known only by this 
comparative method of study ; and these are not, as might be supposed, 
the lowest degrees of evolution, which every one admits can be investi- 
gated in no other way. Between the great historical aspects there are 
numerous intermediate states, which must be observed thus, if at all. 

"The second part of the comparative method verifies the indications 
afforded by historical analysis, and fills up the gaps it leaves; and 
nothing can be more rational than the method, as it rests upon the 
established principle that the development of the human mind is uniform 
in the midst of all, diversities of climate, and even of race ; such diversi- 
ties having no effect upon anything more than the rate of progress. 

"But we must beware of the scientific dangers attending the process 
of comparison by this method. For instance, it can give us no idea of 
the order of succession, as it presents all the states of development as 
co-existing ; so that, if the order of development were not established by 
other methods, this one would infallibly mislead us. 
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"And again, if we were not misled as to the order, there is nothing in 
this method which discloses the filiations of the different systems of 
society; a matter in which the most distinguished philosophers have 
been mistaken in various ways and degrees. 

"Again, there is danger of mistaking modifications for primary 
phases ; as when social differences have been ascribed to the political 
influence of climate; instead of that inequality of evolution which is the 
real cause. 

"It is a consequence from these last considerations that this first 
sketch of sociological science, with the means of investigation that 
belong to it, rests immediately upon the primary use of a new method of 
observation, which is so appropriate to the nature of the phenomena as 
to be exempt from the dangers inherent in the others. This last portion 
of the comparative method is the Historical Method, properly so called ; 
and it is the only basis on which the system of political logic can rest. 

"The historical comparison of the consecutive states of humanity is 
not only the chief scientific device of the new political philosophy. Its 
rational development constitutes the substratum of the science, in what- 
ever is essential to it. It is this which distinguishes it thoroughly from 
biological science. The positive principle of this separation results from 
the necessary influence of human generations upon the generations that 
follow, accumulating continuously till it constitutes the preponderating 
consideration in the direct' study of social development. As long as this 
preponderance is not directly recognized, the positive study of humanity 
must appear a simple prolongation of the natural history of man ; but 
this scientific character, suitable enough to the earlier generations, dis- 
appears in the course of the social evolution, and assumes at length a 
wholly new aspect, proper to sociological science, in which historical 
considerations are of immediate importance. 

"This preponderant use of the historical method gives its philosophi- 
cal character to Sociology in a logical as well as a scientific sense. By 
the creation of this new department of the comparative method, sociol- 
ogy confers a benefit on the whole of natural philosophy ; because the 
positive method is thus completed and perfected, in a manner which, for 
scientific importance, is almost beyond our estimate. What we can now 
comprehend is that the historical method verifies and applies in the larg- 
est way, that chief quality of sociological science, — its proceeding from 
the whole to the parts. Without this permanent condition of social 
study, all historical labor would degenerate into being a mere compilation 
of provisional materials. 
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"As it is in their development, especially, that the various social ele- 
ments are interconnected and inseparable, it is clear that any partial fili- 
ation must be essentially untrue. Where, for instance, is the use of any 
exclusive history of any one science or art, unless meaning is given to it 
by first connecting it with the study of human progress generally ? It 
is the same in every direction, and especially with regard to political 
history, as it is called, as if any history could be other than political, 
more or less! The prevailing tendency to specialty in study would 
reduce history to a mere accumulation of unconnected delineations, in 
which all idea of the true filiation of events would be lost amid the mass 
of confused descriptions. If the historical comparisons of the different 
periods of civilization are to have any scientific character, they must be 
referred to the general social evolution ; and it is only thus that we can 
obtain the guiding ideas by which the special studies themselves must be 
directed. 

"In a practical view, it is evident that the preponderance of the his- 
torical method tends to develop the social sentiment, by giving us an 
immediate interest in even the earliest experiences of our race, through 
the influence that they exercised over the evolution of our civilization. 
As Condorcet observed, no enlightened man can think of the battles of 
Marathon and Salamis without perceiving the importance of their conse- 
quences to the race at large. This kind of feeling should, when we are 
treating of science, be carefully distinguished from the sympathetic 
interest which is awakened by all delineations of human life, — in fiction 
as well as in history. The sentiment I refer to is deeper, because in 
some sort personal ; and more reflective, because it results from scientific 
conviction. It cannot be excited by popular history, in a descriptive 
form ; but only by positive history, regarded as a true science, and 
exhibiting the events of human experience in co-ordinated series, which 
manifest their own graduated connection. 

"This new form of the social sentiment must at first be the privilege 
of the choice few ; but it will be extended, somewhat weakened in force, 
to the whole of society, in proportion as the general results of social 
]ihysics become sufficiently popular. It will fulfil the most obvious and 
elementary idea of the habitual connection between individuals and con- 
temporary nations, by showing that the successive generations of men 
concur in a final end, which requires the determinate participation of 
each and all. 

"This rational disposition to regard men of all times as fellow-workers, 
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is as yet visible in the case of only the most advanced sciences. By 
the philosophical preponderance of the historical method, it will be 
extended to all the aspects of human life, so as to sustain, in a reflective 
temper, that respect for oar ancestors which is indispensable to a sound 
state of society. 

"As for the course to be pursued by this method, — it appears to me 
that its spirit consists in the rational use of social series ; — that is, in a 
successive estimate of the different states of humanity which shall show 
the growth of each disposition, physical, intellectual, moral or political, 
combined with the decline of the opposite disposition, whence we may 
obtain a scientific prevision of the final ascendency of the one and 
extinction of the other,— care being taken to frame our conclusions 
according to the laws of human development. 

"A considerable accuracy of prevision may thus be obtained, for any 
determinate period, and with any particular view ; as historical analysis 
will indicate the direction of modifications, even in the most disturbed 
times. And it is worth noticing that the prevision will be nearest the 
truth, in proportion as the phenomena in question are more important 
and more general ; because then continuous causes are predominant in 
the social movement ; and disturbances have less power. From these 
first general aspects, the same rational certainty may extend to second- 
ary and special aspects, through their statical relations with the first; 
and thus we may obtain conclusions sufficiently accurate for the applica- 
tion of principles. 

"If we desire to familiarize ourselves with this historical method, we 
must employ it first upon the past, by endeavoring to deduce every well- 
known historical situation from the whole series of its antecedents. In 
every science we must have learned to predict the past, so to speak, 
before we can predict the future ; because the first use of the observed 
relations among fulfilled facts is to teach us, by the anterior succession, 
what the future succession will be. No examination of facts can explain 
our existing state to us, if we have not ascertained, by historical study, 
the value of the elements at work ; and thus it is in vain that statesmen 
insist on the necessity of political observation, while they look no further 
than the present, or a very recent past. 

"The present is, by itself, purely misleading, because it is impossible 
to avoid confounding principal with secondary facts, exalting conspicuous 
transient manifestations over fundamental tendencies, which are generally 
very quiet; and above all, supposing those powers, institutions and 
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doctrines to be in the ascendant, which are, in fact, in their decline. It 
is clear that the only adequate corrective of all this is a philosophical 
understanding of the past ; and that the sooner we stop, in travelling up 
the vista of time, the more serious will be the mistakes we fall into. 

"Before our very eyes, we see statesmen going no further back than 
the last century, to explain the confusion in which we are living (1850;: 
the most abstract of politicians may take in the preceding century, but 
the philosophers themselves hardly venture beyond the sixteenth ; so 
that those who are striving to find the issue of the revolutionary period, 
have actually no conception of it as a whole, though that whole is itself 
only a transient phase of the general social movement. 

"I must be allowed to point out that the new political philosophy, 
sanctioning the old leadings of popular reason, restores to History all its 
scientific rights, as a basis of wise social speculation, after the meta- 
physical philosophy had striven to induce us to discard all large 
consideration of the past. In the foregoing departments of natural 
philosophy we have seen that the positive spirit, instead of being 
disturbing in its tendencies, is remarkable for confirming, in the essential 
parts of every science, the inestimable intuitions of popular good sense, 
of which, indeed, science is merely a systematic prolongation, and which 
a barren metaphysical philosophy alone could despise. In this case, so 
far from restricting the influence which human reason has ever attributed 
to history, in political combinations, the new social philosophy increases 
it, radically and eminently. It asks from history something more than 
counsel and instruction to perfect conceptions which are derived from 
another source ; it seeks its own general direction, through the whole 
system of historical conclusions." 
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CHAPTER IV. 
The Foundations of Social Statics. 



THESIS IX. — "The positive principle which underlies all 

CONSIDERATIONS OF ORDER AND PROGRESS IS THE MATHEMAT- 
ICAL DISTINCTION OF STATICS AND DYNAMICS." 

1. "When biology and sociology shall have passed through their 
imperfect stages of theological and metaphysical supremacy, and emerged 
into the pure light of positive science, then will organization in the one 
case, and order in the other, be capable of and receive their true 
quantitative laws, under the domain of statical mathematics, while the 
life of the organism, and the progress of society will become subject to 
the exact canons of rational mechanics. Such is the future of these 
great sciences, which in (Comte's) time were in the act of being born, 
and which are still in the swaddling-clothes of infancy. In the present 
state of sociology, all mathematical notation is of course wholly inappli- 
cable. Nevertheless it cannot be denied that the primary classification 
of the laws of this science into statical and dynamical, while it avoids all 
vain pretensions to mathematical exactness, preserves better than any 
other the notion of its true positive character, and gives to the fundamental 
distinction of order and progress a scientific synonymy of great propriety 
and value. It will be further observed that this distinction is none other 
than that already alluded to, of co-existence and sequence." 

2. "We have, therefore, the primary division of the laws of social 
physics into the two great sub-sciences, social statics, and social 
dynamics, the former of which studies the laws of co-existence, — the 
status of society — while the latter studies those of succession — its 
movement." (Ward, Dyn. Soc. I. 127-8. Cf. Schaeffle, I. 90 sq.) 

3. "Though the dynamical part of Social Science is the most interest- 
ing,' the most easily intelligible, and the fittest to discJose the laws of 
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interconnection, still the statical part must not be entirely passed over." 
(Comte, Bk. VI. Ch. V.) 

4. "A statement of the several sets of factors entering into social 
phenomena — human ideas and feelings considered in their necessary 
order of evolution; surrounding natural conditions; and those ever 
complicating conditions to which society itself gives origin." (Herbert 
Spencer.) 

5. "General facts, structural aud functional, as gathered from a survey 
of societies and their changes : in other words, the empirical generaliza- 
tions that are arrived at by comparing different societies, and successive 
phases of the same society." (Herbert Spencer.) 



THESIS X. — Every sociological analysis supposes three 

CLASSES OF CONSIDERATIONS, EACH MORE COMPLEX THAN THE 

preceding: viz., the conditions of social existence of (a) 

THE INDIVIDUAL, (b) THE FAMILY, AND (c) SOCIETY; THE LAST 
COMPREHENDING, IN A SCIENTIFIC SENSE,' THE WHOLE OF THE 
HUMAN SPECIES. AND CHIEFLY THE WHOLE OF THE WHITE 

race. (Comte, Bk. VI. Ch. V.) 

1. "Every society, be it rudimentary or be it advanced, displays 
phenomena that are ascribable to the characters of its units, and to the 
conditions under which they exist." 

2. "Sub-dividing these primary factors, we get the extrinsic factors of 
climate, surface, Flora and Fauna; and the intrinsic factors of the 
physical, emotional, and intellectual traits of the individual man — the 
social unit." (Herbert Spencer ; Data of Sociology.) 



THESIS XL — The individual is characterized and condi- 
tioned BY CERTAIN INTELLECTUAL AND MORAL FACTS, MORE 
PECULIARLY SIGNIFICANT THAN PHYSICAL FACTS, AND INDIC- 
ATIVE OF DYNAMIC RELATIONS. 

1. "Passing over some elementary considerations which belong rather 
to a special treatise on the physiological conditions — such as the natural 
nakedness of the human being, and his helpless and protracted infancy — 
which have been much exaggerated as social influences, since they exist 
in some animal races without producing the same consequences, — I 
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proceed to estimate the influence of the most important attributes of our 
nature in giving to society the fundamental character which belongs to 
it, and which remains permanent through all degrees of its development. 
In this view the first consideration is of the preponderance of the affective 
over the intellectual faculties, which, though less remarkable in man than 
in other animals, yet fixes the first essential idea of our true nature. 

"Though continuous actiou is, in all cases, an indispensable condition 
of success, man, like every other animal, has a natural dislike to such 
perseverance, and at first finds pleasure only in a varied exercise of his 
.activity, — the variety being of more importance to him than moderation 
in degree, — especially in the commonest cases, in which no strongly 
marked instinct is concerned. 

"The intellectual faculties, being naturally the least energetic, their 

activity, if ever so little protracted beyond a certain degree, occasions in 

most men a fatigue which soon becomes utterly insupportable; and it is 

:i in regard to them chiefly, that men of all ages of civilization relish that 

state, of which the dolce far niente is the most perfect expression. 
:•■■ "Nevertheless, it is on the persevering use of these high faculties 

E that the modifications of human life, general and individual, depend, 

1 during the course of our social development, so that we are met at once 
by the melancholy coincidence that man is most in need of precisely the 
j - kind of activity for which he is least fit. His physical imperfections 
l7 : and moral necessities compel him, more than any other animal, to 
employ his reason in amending his primitive condition ; while his reason 
is so far from being adequate to its work that it is subject to an 
irresistible fatigue, which can be moderated only by strong and constant 
?R stimulus. 

^ "Instead of lamenting over this discordance, we must receive it as a 

first authentic information supplied to social science by biology, and one 
which must radically affect the general character of human society first, 
A ; and afterwards the rate of the social evolution. 

lCT ;,i "The consequence which immediately concerns us here is, that almost 

^ f all men are naturally unfit for intellectual labor, and devoted to material 

activity; so that the speculative state cannot well be produced, much 

less sustained, in them, but by some impulse of another kind, kept up by 

?l0B: lower but stronger propensities. 

1 , "However important individual differences in this respect may be, the 

^ ^ differences are of degree only, so that the most eminent natures hold 
their place in the comparison ; and men must be classed, in a scientific 
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sense, by the nobleness or increasing specialty of the affective faculties 
by which the intellectual incitement is produced." (Comte, Pos. Phil. r 
Bk. VI, Ch. V.) 



1 



2. "The root-idea to which I will here confine myself, is the true 
supremacy which must be accorded, in any just system of philosophy, to 
the feelings as the real end toward which all efforts designed to secure 
the advancement of society must be directed. Although it is upon the 
intellect that we can alone rely, to secure such a control of the social 
forces as shall successfully harmonize them with human advantage, it is 
feeling that must be alone consulted in determining what constitutes 
such advantage. Every true system must regard intellect as the means r 
and feeling the end, of all its operations. Intellect itself can only con- 
stitute an end in so far as it is itself a seat of feeling ; and, while intel- 
lectual enjoyment is sure to constitute a progressively larger proportion 
of all enjoyment as it itself develops, it is, in point of fact, at the pres- 
ent time, even among the most advanced races, a very minute fraction 
of it, and must continue to remain so for a great while. This fact must 
be recognized and appreciated, or there will be great danger of mistaking 
the means for the end. 

"It is nevertheless true that, before any direct measures bearing upon 
this end can be entered upon, a large amount of preliminary work must 
be first laid out, in the perfection of the means, just as, before any great 
direct results can be attained in any other field of science, as for example 
in astronomy, the means of prosecuting the necessary undertakings —that 
is, the instruments by which natural forces are to be controlled, directed 
and intensified — must first have been brought to a certain high state of 
delicacy and perfection. 

"Now the intellect is the general means of exploitation in the great 
field of sociology, and it, together with the more special means or instru- 
ments by which it must operate, such as education, schools, laboratories, 
museums, etc., must first reach a certain degree of perfection, before the 
practical labor of engineering the social forces can be fairly entered 
upon. 

"The present humble effort, therefore, so far from claiming to attack 
the problems of sociology itself, is simply an appeal to mankind to 
sharpen up their tools for the work, to set about the task of procuring 
the primary means for entering upon the campaign. 

The practical work which sociology demands is, when reduced to it* 
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lowest terms, the organization of feeling. The human body is a 
reservoir of feeling which, when wholly unobstructed, is all pleasur- 
able. There are wide degrees of difference, both in the quantity and 
the quality of this feeling. It has its volume, pitch, and timbre. The 
height to which enjoyment might be carried is very great, and cannot 
yet be reduced to any standard of measurement. Like anything else in 
nature, feeling is the constant play of external forces which are perpetu- 
ally buffeting against it. Checked in its natural flow, it becomes pain, 
and this negative class of feeling, too, has all the degrees which belong 
to the positive or pleasurable class. 

"The special problem of society is to control these forces ; to remove, 
throughout its vast domain, all those which obstruct the natural course 
of the feelings, to increase and intensify those which are favorable to 
that course, and to guard against any form of stimulation whose reaction 
will count more strongly against the general sum of human happiness 
than the stimulus itself counts in its favor." (Ward, Dyn. Soc, I, 
€7-9.) 



3. "Another consideration is that, besides the preponderance of the 
affective over the intellectual life, the lowest and most personal propensi- 
ties have, in regard to social relations, an unquestionable preponderance 
over the nobler. Our social affections are inferior in strength and steadi- 
ness to the personal, though the common welfare must depend especially 
on the regular satisfaction of the former, which first originate the social 
status for us, and then maintain it against the divergences of individual 
instincts. 

"To understand the sociological value of this biological datum, we 
must observe, as in the former case, that the condition is necessary and 
that it is only its degree that we have to deplore. 

"All notions of public good must be based upon those of private 
advantage, because the former can be nothing else than that which is 
common to all cases of the latter. Under no ideal refinement of our 
nature could we ever habitually desire for others anything else but 
what we wish for ourselves, — unless in those infinitely rare and very 
secondary cases in which an excessive refinement of moral delicacy, 
fostered by intellectual meditation, may enable a man to appreciate 
for another, means of happiness which are of little or no value to 
himself. 

"TV hen the morality of an advanced society bids us love our neighbors 
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as ourselves, it embodies in the best way the deepest truth. In this 
sublime precept, the personal instinct is the guide and measure of the 
social ; and in no other way could the principle be presented ; for in 
what respect, and how, could any one love another who did not love 
himself ? 

"The reciprocal connection of those two chief moderators of human 
life, intellectual activity and the social instinct, seems thus to be 
unquestionable ; and the first function of universal morals, in regard to 
the individual, consists in increasing this double influence, the gradual 
extension of which constitutes the first spontaneous result of the general 
development of humanity. 

"The double opposition between man's moral and material need of 
intellectual toil and his dislike of it ; and again, between man's need, 
for his own happiness, of the social affections, and the necessary subjec- 
tion of these to his personal instincts, discloses the scientific germ of the 
struggle which we shall have to review, between the conservative and 
the reforming spirit ; the first of which is animated by purely personal 
instincts, (?) and the other by the spontaneous combination of intel- 
lectual activity with the various social instincts." (?) (Comte; Pos. 
Phil. Bk. VI. Ch. V.) 



4. "Setting out with social units conditioned and constituted as we 
have described, the Science of Sociology has to give an account of all 
the phenomena that result from their combined actions. Commencing 
with the development of the family, Sociology has next to describe and 
explain the rise and development of political organization ; the evolu- 
tion of the ecclesiastical structures and functions ; the control embodied 
in ceremonial observances ; and the relations between the regulative and 
operative divisions of every society. 

"These developments having been disclosed, it has next to follow out 
those associated developments which aid, and are aided by, social evolu- 
tion — the developments of language, knowledge, morals, and aesthetics. 
Finally, having to consider the interdependence of structures, functions, 
and products, taken in their totality. The highest achievement in 
Sociology is to so grasp the vast heterogeneous aggregate, as to see how 
the character of each group at each stage, is determined, partly by its 
own antecedents, and partly by the past and present actions of the rest 
upon it." (Herbert Spencer; Principles of Sociology § 210. Collins; 
p. 388.) 
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THESIS XII. — The proper social unit or molecule is never- 
theless, NOT THE INDIVIDUAL, BUT THE FAMILY. 

1. ''As every system must be composed of elements of the same 
nature with itself, the scientific spirit forbids us to regard society as 
composed of individuals. The true social unit is certainly the family — 
reduced, if necessary, to the elementary couple which forms its basis. 
This consideration implies more than the physiological truth that fami- 
lies become tribes, and tribes become nations ; so that the whole human 
race might be conceived of as the gradual development of a single 
family, if local diversities did not forbid such a supposition. 

"There is a political point of view from which also we must consider 
this elementary idea, inasmuch as the family presents the true germ of 
the various characteristics of the social organism. Such a conception is 
intermediate between the idea of the individual and that of the species, 
or society. There would be as many scientific inconveniences in passing 
it over in a speculative sense, as there are dangers in practice in pre- 
tending to treat of social life without the inevitable preparation of the 
domestic life. 

"Whichever way we look at it, this necessary transition always pre- 
sents itself, whether in regard to elementary notions of fundamental 
harmony, or for the spontaneous rise of social sentiment. It is by this 
avenue that man comes forth from his mere personality. No other 
association can be so intimate as this primary combination, which causes 
a complete fusion of two natures in one. 

"Owing to the radical imperfection of the human character, individual 
divergences are too marked to admit of so close an association in any 
other case, The common experience of human life teaches us only too 
well that men must not live too familiarly together, if they are to bear, 
in mutual peace, the infirmities of our nature — whether of the intellect 
or the affections. Even religious communities, united as they are by a 
special bond, are, as we know, perpetually tormented by internal dis- 
sensions, such as it is impossible to avoid if we attempt to reconcile 
qualities so incompatible as the intimacy and the extension of human 
relations. 

"Whatever talk there may be, in modern times, of social equality, — 
even the most restricted society supposes not only diversities but 
inequalities ; for there can be no association without a permanent con- 
currence in a general operation, pursued by distinct means, mutually 
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subordinated. Now, the most entire realization of these elementary 
conditions is inherent in the family alone, where nature has supplied all 
the requisites of the institution. 

"Thus, notwithstanding the temporary abuse of the family spirit, which 
has occasionally brought reproach on the institution, it is, and ever will 
be, the basis of the social spirit, through all the gradual modifications 
which it maj* have to undergo in the course of the human evolution. 
The serious assaults upon this institution in our day, must therefore be 
regarded as the* most alarming symptoms of our temporary tendency to 
social disorganization. 

"Our object now is to consider the elementary scientific aspect of the 
family ; that aspect which is made common to all social cases by regard- 
ing the domestic as the basis of all social life. In this view, the 
sociological theory of the family is reducible to the investigation of two 
orders of relations, viz., the subordination of the sexes, which institutes 
the family, and that of ages which maintains it." (Ward vigorously 
denounces Comte's views of the marriage relation, I. 130.) 

"What the ultimate conditions of marriage will be, we cannot know 
as yet ; and if we could, this is not the place to treat them. It is enough 
for our purposes to be assured that they will be consonant with the 
fundamental principle of the institution, — the natural subordination of 
the woman, which has reappeared under all forms of marriage, in all 
ages, and which the new philosophy will place on its right basis — a 
knowledge of the individual organism first, and then of the social 
organism. Sociology will prove that the 'equality of the sexes* as now 
so popularly interpreted, is incompatible with all social existence, by 
showing that each sex has special and permanent functions which it must 
fulfill in the natural economy of the human family, and which concur in 
a common end by different ways, the welfare which results being in no 
degree injured by the necessary subordination, since the happiness of 
every being depends on the wise development of its proper nature. 

"The other great element of the human family is the relation between 
parents and children, which, spread abroad through the whole of society, 
produces the natural subordination of ages. The discipline prescribed 
by nature in this relation is too unquestionable to admit of the same 
attacks of the revolutionary spirit which have been directed toward the 
preceding relation. The ardent champions of the political rights of 
women have not yet offered an analogous doctrine in regard to children, 
who are less able to stimulate the zeal of their special champions. 
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"There is certaiuly no natural economy more worthy of admiration 
than that spontaneous subordination which, first constituting the human 
family, then becomes the type of all wise social co-ordination. There is 
no other case which offers, in the same degree, the most respectful 
spontaneous obedience, on the part of the inferior, without the least 
degradation; an obedience imposed by necessity first and then by 
gratitude ; and nowhere do we see in the superior party the most 
absolute authority united to entire devotedness, too natural and too 
genial to be regarded as duty. These characteristics must become 
weakened in the case of wider and less intimate relations ; the 
submission cannot be so complete and spontaneous, nor the protection so 
affectionate and devoted. But family life will, nevertheless, be eternally 
the school of social life, both for obedience and for command, which will 
be excelled in proportion to their approach to this model ; and in the 
future, as in the past, the modifications of society will correspond with 
those which human progression must occasion in the domestic constitu- 
tion. 

2. The present status of marriage and the family institution in the 
United States may be best studied in the Report on Marriage and 
Divorce in the United States, by the U. S. Commissioner of Labor, Hon. 
Carroll D. Wright; Washington, 1889. 

THESIS XIII. — "The third head of our statical analysis 

BRINGS US TO THE CONSIDERATION OF SOCIETY, AS COMPOSED 
OF FAMILIES, AND NOT OF INDIVIDUALS, AND FROM A POINT OF 
VIEW WHICH COMMANDS ALL TIMES AND PLACES."* (Comte.) 

I. What is a Society? 

1. A society is an entity ; for, though formed of discrete units, a cer- 
tain concreteness in the aggregate of them is implied by the general 
persistence of the arrangements among them throughout the area 
occupied. (212) 

2. The attributes of a society being like those of a living body, the 
reasons have now to be considered for asserting that the permanent 
relations among the parts of a society, are analogous to the permanent 
relations among the parts of a living body. (213) 

*The commentary which follows on this thesis is the summary of Herbert 
Spencer's "Inductions of Sociology," by Collins (pp. 389 sq). The numbers in brackets 
at end of paragraphs refer to sections in "Principles of Sociology." 
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II. A Society is an Organism. 

3. The first trait for regarding a society as an organism, is that it 
undergoes continual growth. (214) 

4. As a society grows, its parts become unlike ; it exhibits increase of 
structure. (215) 

5. This community will be more fully appreciated, on observing that 
progressive differentiation of social structures is accompanied by pro- 
gressive differentiation of social functions. (216) 

6. The functions are not simply different, but their differences are so 
related as to make one another possible. This reciprocal aid causes 
mutual dependence of the parts. And the mutually dependent parts, 
living by and for one another, form an aggregate constituted on the 
same general principle as is an individual organism. In respect of the 
"physiological division of labor" a social organism and an individual 
organism are entirely alike. (217) 

7. How the combined actions of mutually dependent parts constitute 
life of the whole, and how there hence results a parallelism between 
social life and animal life, we see still more clearly on learning that the 
life of every visible organism is constituted by the lives of units too 
minute to be seen by the unaided eye. On seeing this, there is less 
difficulty in regarding a nation of human beings as an organism. (218) 

8. The relation between the lives of the units and the life of the 
aggregate, has a further character common to the two cases. By a 
catastrophe, the life of the aggregate may be destroyed without immedi- 
ately destroying the lives of all its units ; while, on the other hand, if no 
catastrophe abridges it, the life of the aggregate is far longer than the 
lives of its units. The life of the whole is quite unlike the lives of its 
units; though it is a life produced by them. (219) 

9. From these likenesses between the social organism and the indi- 
vidual organism, we must turn to an extreme unliheness. The parts of 
an animal form a concrete whole ; but the parts of a society form a 
whole which is discrete. While the living units composing the one are 
bound together in close contact, the living units composing the other are 
free, are not in contact, and are more or less widely dispersed. (220) 

10. How then can there be any parallelism? Though discrete 
instead of concrete, the social aggregate is rendered a living whole by 
emotional and intellectual language ; it is by this agency that the mutual 
dependence of parts, which constitutes organization, is effectually 
established. (221) 
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11. We now arrive at a cardinal difference in the two kinds of organ- 
isms. In the one, consciousness is concentrated in a small part of the 
aggregate. In the other, it is diffused throughout the aggregate ; all 
the units possess the capacities for happiness and misery in approxi- 
mately equal degrees. As there is no social sensorium, the welfare of 
the aggregate, considered apart from that of the units, is not an end to 
be sought.* (222) 

12. Having thus stated, in their most general forms, the reasons for 
regarding a society as an organism, let us follow out the comparison in 
detail. 

HI. Social \ Growth. 

13. Societies, like living bodies, begin as germs, — originate from 
masses which are extremely minute in comparison with the masses 
which some of them eventually reach. (224) 

14. The growths in aggregates of different classes are extremely vari- 
ous in their amounts. We may see this in the animal kingdom, on 
glancing at the members of the Protozoa and Vertebrata ; and in 
societies, when we glance at the Wbod-Veddahs, living sometimes in 
pairs, and at those highest societies, consisting of aggregated millions. 
(225) 

15. In each case, also, size augments by two processes, which go on 
sometimes separately, sometimes together. There is increase by simple 
multiplication of units, causing enlargement of the group ; there is 
increase by union of groups, and again by union of groups of groups. 
Social growth proceeds by a compounding and re-compounding analo- 
gous to that treated of in Biology, §§ 180-211, where organic integra- 
tion was traced up from the lowest plants to the shoot with its foliar 
organs ; and from the smallest animals up to the members of the 
Annulosa. The primitive social group, like the primitive group of living 
molecules with which organic evolution begins, never attains any con- 
siderable size by simple increase. The formation of a larger society 
results only by the joining of smaller societies ; a process which may bt? 
seen now going on among uncivilized races, as it once went on among 
the ancestors of the civilized races. Repetition of this process on a 
larger scale makes secondary aggregates into tertiary ones. (226) 

16. There is yet another analogy. Social growth shows the funda- 
mental trait of evolution, under a two-fold aspect ; integration being dis- 

*This subject will be more specifically treated in a later portion of the Syllabus. 
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played both in the formation of a larger mass, and in the progress 
such mass towards that coherence due to closeness of parts. (227) 

IV. Social Structure. 

17. In societies, as in living bodies, increase of mass is habitual], 
accompanied by increase of structure. As we progress from sma/ 
groups to larger; from simple groups to compound groups; and frorr 
compound groups to doubly compound ones ; the unlikeness of parts 
increase. The social aggregate, homogeneous when minute, habituall v 
gains in heterogeneity along with each increment of growth. To reach 
great size, great complexity is needful. (228) 

] 8. Beyond unlikenesses of parts due to development of the co-ordi- 
nating agencies, there presently follow unlikenesses among the agencies 
co-ordinated — the organs of alimentation, etc., in the one case, and the 
industrial structures in the other. (229) 

19* These differentiations, in both cases, proceed from the more 
general to the more special. First, broad and simple contrasts of parts ; 
then, within each of the parts primarily contrasted, changes which make 
unlike divisions of them; then, within each of these unlike divisions, 
minor unlikenesses ; and so on continually. The transformation of the 
homogeneous into the heterogeneous, characterizes the evolution of 
individual and social organisms in especially high degrees. (230) 

20. Organs in animals and organs in societies have internal arrange- 
ment s framed on the same principle. Each viscus contains appliances 
for bringing nutriment, for carrying away the product, and for regulat- 
ing its activity. And the cluster of citizens forming an organ which 
produces some commodity for national use, has within it subservient 
structures, substantially like those of each other organ carrying on each 
other function. (231) 

21, One more structural analogy must be named. In animals of low 
types, no organ, strictly so-called, exists ; but only a number of units not 
yet aggregated into an organ. A stage anologous to that incipient form 
of an industrial structure in a society, where each worker carries on his 
occupation alone, and himself disposes of the product to consumers. 

Passing to the second type of individual organ, — the compact cluster 
of cells — we find a social type closely corresponding to it, in the related 
families who formerly monopolized each industry, and formed a cluster 
habitually occupying the same locality. 

Thirdly, that increase of a glandular organ necessitated by the more 
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active functions of a more developed animal, where there is a change of 
structure consequent on augmentation of bulk, is paralleled by the 
gradual transition from the household type to the factory type. (232) 

22. Finally, in both cases, there is a contrast between the original 
mode of development and a substituted later mode. The stages of evo- 
lution are greatly abridged, and organs are produced by comparatively 
direct processes. In addition to this, entire organs, which, during the 
serial genesis of the type, came comparatively late, come, alike in the 
evolving individual and society, comparatively soon. (233) 



V. Social Functions. 

23. We come now to those functional traits which are not manifestly 
implied by traits of structure. (234) 

24. As evolution advances, the consensus of functions in the individual 
and the social organism becomes closer. When a Rhizopod is accident- 
ally divided, each division goes on as before. A headless wandering 
group of primitive men also divides without any inconvenience. With 
highly organized aggregates, however, it is very different. We cannot 
cut a mammal in two without causing immediate death. Middlesex, 
separated from its surroundings, would, in a few days, have all its 
social processes stopped by lack of supplies. (235) 

25. Another corollary must be named. In proportion as the units 
forming any part of an individual organism are limited to one kind of 
action, as that of absorbing, or secreting, or contracting, or conveying 
an impulse, and become adapted to that action, the}' lose adaptation to 
other actions. And in the social organism the discipline required for 
effectually discharging any special duty, causes unfitness for discharging 
special duties widely unlike it. (236) 

26. Let us bear in mind that, with the advance of organization, every 
part, more limited in its office, performs its office better; and that the 
total activity we call life, individual or national, augments with it. 
(237) 

VI. Systems of Organs. 

27. As with individual organisms, so with social organisms ; however 
unlike they finally become, they begin their development in like ways. 
(237 a.) 

28. We have seen (First Principles, §§ 149-152, and Biology, §§ 
287-89,) the primary organic differentiations which arise in correspond- 
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ence with the primary contrasts of conditions among the parts, as outer 
and inner. The early stages which occur in the evolution of social 
organisms are analogous in principle. There are the masters who, as 
warriors, carry on the offensive and defensive activities, and thus espe- 
cially stand in relation to environing agencies; and the slaves, who 
carry on inner activities for the general sustentation, primarily of their 
masters, and secondarily of themselves. (238) 

29. After the outer and inner systems have been marked off from one 
another, the distributing system, lying between the two, begins to 
develop and facilitates their co-operation. It will be sufficient to note, 
passing over the individual distributing system, that the lowest social 
types have no distributing systems, — no roads or traders exist ; but, 
with the localization of industries, appliances for transferring commodities 
begin to show themselves. (239) 

30. Moreover, these systems arise in the social organism in the same 
order as in the individual organism ; and for the same reasons. After 
the class of masters and the class of slaves has developed, a larger 
society can grow and complicate only on condition that the transferring 
system makes proportionate advances. Let us trace out the evolution 
of these three systems. (240) 



VII. The Sustaining System. 

31. The parts carrying on alimentation in a living body, and the parts 
carrying on productive industries in the body politic, constitute, in either 
case, a sustaining system. In the digestive system of an animal, the 
foreign substances serving for sustentation. on which the interior 
operates, determine the general and special characters of that interior. 
And so with the industrial system of a society ; its activities and correla- 
tive structures are determined by the minerals, animals and vegetal s, 
with which its workers are in contact ; and its industrial specializations 
are determined by differences in the local products which those parts 
have to deal with. (241) 

32. There is a further common trait. Alimentary structures differen- 
tiate and develop in a manner quite unlike that followed by regulating 
structures. As the alimentary organs in the higher Annulosa have 
entirely lost their original relations to the segments or somites ; so the 
industrial structures which arise in a large society, formed by permanent 
consolidation of small societies, extend themselves without reference to 
political divisions, great or little. (242) 
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33. The significance of the antithesis, that while the material environ- 
ment determines the industrial differentiations, it does not determine the 
regulative or governmental structures, will be pointed out when the 
-evolution of these latter is traced. (243) 



VIII. The Distributing System. 

34. We have next to observe the parallelisms between the individual 
-and the social distributing systems, in their successive stages. (244) 

35. In both cases, so long as there is little or no differentiation of 
parts, there is little or no need for channels of communication among 
the parts ; neither is there any demand for appliances for transfer when 
the unlike parts are in close coutact. But when the division of labor, 
physiological or sociological, has so far progressed that parts at some 
distance from one another co-operate, the growth of channels of distribu- 
tion — the vascular system in considerably developed animals, and the 
roads and railways in considerably developed societies — with agents 
effecting distribution, becomes necessary ; and the development of the 
distributing system has to keep pace with the other developments. 
(245) 

36. A like necessity implies a like parallelism between the progress- 
ing circulations in the two cases. Feeble activities, small amounts of 
exchange, and obstacles to transfer, unite in preventing, at first, any- 
thing more than very slow and irregular repletions and depletions, now 
at one place and now at another. But with an increased amount of 
general life, there goes an increased need for large distributions in con- 
stant directions. Hence irregular, weak, and slow movements at long 
intervals, are changed into a regular, rapid rhythm by strong and 
unceasing local demands. (246) 

37. With the advance of the aggregate, individual or social, to a 
greater heterogeneity, there goes advancing heterogeneity in the circu- 
lating currents ; which, at first containing few crude matters, contain at 
last many prepared matters. In both cases, too, structures which 
elaborate the requisites for sustentation, stand to these currents in like 
relations — take from them the raw materials on which they have to 
operate, and directly or indirectly deliver into them again the products ; 
and in both cases these structures, competing with one another for their 
share of the circulating stock of consumable matters, are enabled to 
appropriate, to repair themselves, and to grow, in proportion to their 
performances of functions. (247) 
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38. Of course, along with these likenesses there go differences, due to 
the contrast between the concreteness of an individual organism, and 
the discreteness of a social organism. Differences which do but qualify 
the essential likenesses. The truth we have to carry with us is that the 
distributing system, in both organisms, has its development determined 
by the necessities of transfer among interdependent parts. Lying 
between the two original systems, its structure becomes adapted to the 
requirements of the carrying function, between them as wholes, and 
between the sub-divisions of each. (248) 

IX. The Regulating System. 

39. How the evolution of the structures carrying on the outer actions 
is determined by the environment, has now to be seeu. How the regu- 
lating and expending systems, the nervo-motor in the one case, and the 
governmental-military in the other, are developed. (249) 

40. Successive improvements of the organs of sense and motion, and 
of the internal co-ordinating apparatus which uses them, have indirectly 
resulted from the antagonisms and competitions of organisms with one 
another. And every where the wars between societies originate govern- 
mental structures, and are causes of all such improvements in those 
structures as increase the efficiency of corporate action against environ- 
ing societies. The induction here to be remembered is, that, as in the 
individual organism that nervo-muscular apparatus which carries on con- 
flict with environing organisms, begins with, and is developed by, that 
conflict ; so the governmental-military organization of a society, is 
initiated by, and evolves along with, the warfare between societies. Or, 
to speak more strictly, there is thus evolved that part of its governmental 
organization which conduces to efficient co-operation against other 
societies. (250) 

41. The subordination of local governing centres to a general govern- 
ing centre, accompanies co-operation of the components of the compound 
aggregate in its conflict with other like aggregates. So long as the 
subordination is established by internal conflict of the divisions with one 
another, and hence involves antagonism among them, it remains 
unstable ; but it tends towards stability in proportion as the regulating 
agents, major or minor, are habituated to combined action against 
external enemies. (251) 

42. This formation of a compound regulating system, characterized by 
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a dominant centre and subordinate centres, is accompanied in both indi- 
vidual and social organisms, by increasing size and complexity of the 
dominant centre. These high centres, in the two cases, are also neither 
the immediate recipients of information nor the immediate issuers of 
commands; but receive from inferior agencies the facts which guide 
their decisions, and through other inferior agencies get those decisions 
carried into execution. Again, during evolution of the supreme regu- 
lating centres, individual and social, the older parts become relatively 
automatic. (252) 

43. For co-ordinating the actions of an aggregate, individual or social, 
there must be not only a governing centre, but there must also be media 
of communication through which this centre may affect the parts. 
Ascending stages of animal organization carry us from types in which 
this requirement is scarcely at all fulfilled, to types in which it is fulfilled 
effectually. Analogous stages in social evolution are sufficiently 
manifest. What is, in its early stage, a slow propagation of impulses 
from unit to unit throughout a society, becomes, as we advance, a more 
rapid propagation along settled lines; so making quick and definitely 
adjusted combinations possible. By the agency of the telegraph, the 
social organism, though discrete, has acquired a promptness of co-ordina- 
tion equal to, and indeed exceeding, the promptness of co-ordination in 
concrete organisms. (253) 

44. In both kinds of organisms the regulating system, during evolu- 
tion, divides into two systems, to which is finally added a third partially 
independent system ; and the differentiations of these two systems have 
common causes in the two cases. That the two kinds of co-ordination 
required in the individual organism are widely unlike, we may see ; for 
the one has to deal with the outer set of organs, treating with the 
environment, necessitating swift motions, sudden variations of direction, 
and instant stoppages ; and the other has to deal with the inner set of 
organs which, carry on sustentation, where no quick, special, and exact 
adaptations are required ; but only a general proportion and tolerable 
order among actions which are not precise in their beginnings, amounts 
or endings. 

And so it is with the social organism. Success in conflicts with other 
societies implies quickness, combination, and special adjustments to ever- 
varying circumstances ; and to these ends there must be a centralized 
agency that is instantly obeyed. Quite otherwise is it with the 
structures carrying on sustentation ; the several kinds of food and 
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clothing have to meet a consumption which changes within moderate 
limits only; rapidity, speciality and exactness are not required. A 
third regulating system arises in both cases. That an organ may 
continue responding to an increased demand, there must be an extra 
influx of the materials used in its actions — it must have credit in advance 
of function discharged. An end achieved in the one case by the vaso- 
motor nervous system; and in the other by the system of banks and 
associated financial bodies which lend out capital. (254) 

45. Co-operation being in either case impossible without appliances 
by which the co-operating parts shall have their actions adjusted, it thus 
inevitably happens that, in the body politic as in the living body, there 
arises a regulating system ; and within itself this differentiates as the 
sets of organs evolve. (255) 



X. Social Types and Constitutions. 

46. Primarily, societies may be arranged according to their degrees of 
composition, as simple, compound, doubly compound, trebly compound; 
and secondarily, though in a less specific way, into the predominantly 
militant, or predominantly industrial. (256) 

47. "This classification of societies constitutes an important contribu- 
tion to ethnography, as we have only to glance over the tables to 
determine the true social position of any given tribe or race." (Ward, 
Dyn. Soc. I. 210.) 

48. From the primary classification emerge certain generalizations; 
that there are societies of these different grades of composition ; that 
those of the same grade have general resemblances in their structures ; 
and that they arise in similar order. The stages of compounding and 
re-compounding have to be passed through in succession. Above the 
simple group the first stage is a compound group inconsiderable in size. 
The mutual dependence of* parts which constitutes it a working whole, 
cannot exist without some development of lines of intercourse and 
appliances for combined action ; and this must be achieved over a narrow 
area before it can be achieved over a wide one. When a compound 
society has been consolidated by the co-operation of its component 
groups in war, under a single head, it becomes practically a single one. 
By conquest, or by federation in war with other societies of the same 
order, may be formed societies of the doubly compound type. And at 
later stages, by kindred steps, arise still larger aggregates, having still 
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more complex structures. In this order has social evolution gone on, 
and only in this order does it appear to be possible. (257) 

49. Passing to the secondary classification, transitional as are nearly 
all the societies there are to study, we may yet clearly distinguish the 
constitutional traits of these opposite types, characterized by predom- 
inance of the outer and inner systems respectively. (258) 

50. The militant type is one in which the army is the nation mobilized, 
while the nation is the quiescent army, and which, therefore, acquires a 
structure common to army and nation. The trait characterizing the 
militant structure throughout, is that its units are coerced into their 
various combined actions. As the soldier's will is so suspended that he 
becomes in everything the agent of his officer's will, so is the will of the 
citizen in all transactions, private and public, overruled by that of the 
government. The co-operation by which the life of the militant society 
is maintained, is a compulsory co-operation. The social structure adapted 
for dealing with surrounding hostile societies, is under a centralized 
regulating system, to which all the parts are completely subject ; just as 
in the individual organism the outer organs are completely subject to the 
chief nervous centre. (259) 

51. The traits in which the industrial type differs so widely from the 
militant type, originate in those relatious of individuals implied by 
industrial activities. All trading transactions, whether between masters 
and workmen, buyers and sellers of commodities, or professional men 
and those they aid, are effected by free exchange. This relation, of 
voluntary co-operation, in which the mutual rendering of services is 
unforced and neither individual subordinated, becomes the predominant 
relation throughout society, in proportion as the industrial activities 
predominate. Daily determining the thoughts and sentiments, it pro- 
duces social units whose mental structures and habits mould social 
arrangements into corresponding forms. And while the developed 
sustaining system which gives to a social organism the industrial type, 
acquires for itself, like the developed sustaining system of an animal, a 
regulating apparatus of a diffused or uncentralized kind ; it tends also to 
decentralize the primary regulating apparatus by making it derive from 
more numerous classes its deputed powers. (260) 

52. The essential traits of these two social types are obscured by 
various causes. There is the deeply organized character of the peculiar 
race ; the effect of the immediately preceding mode of life and social 
type; the nature of the habitat; the organizations and practices of 
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surrounding societies : and the mixture of races caused by conquest or 
otherwise. (261) 

53. To the complications caused by crossings of the two classifications 
set forth, have to be added the complications caused by unions of races 
more or less unlike ; which here mix not at all, there partially, and in 
other cases wholly. Respecting these kinds of constitutions, there is 
considerable warrant for concluding that the hybrid kind, essentially 
unstable, admits of being organized only on the principle of compulsory 
co-operation ; since units much opposed in their natures cannot work 
together spontaneously. While, conversely, the kind characterized by 
likeness in its units is relatively stable ; and under fit conditions may 
evolve into the industrial type ; especially if the likeness is qualified by 
slight differences. (262) 

54. With more space, some pages might here be added respecting a 
possible future social type. A social type which, having a sustaining 
system more fully developed than any at present existing, will use the 
products of industry neither for maintaining a militant organization nor 
exclusively for material aggrandizement; but will devote them to the 
carrying on of higher activities. (263) 



XL Social Metamorphoses. 

55. With social organisms, as with individual organisms, the structure 
becomes adapted to the activity. If circumstances entail a fundamental 
change in the mode of activity, there by and by results a fundamental 
change in the form of structure ; and there is a reversion towards the 
old t\'pe if there is a resumption of the old activity. (264) 

56. When glancing at the social metamorphoses that follow altered 
social activities, we must bear in mind those resistances to change which 
the inherited social type offers, and also those resistances to change caused 
by partial continuance of old conditions. Further, we must anticipate 
reversion, if the old conditions begin again to predominate. (265) 

57. Of chief interest here, are the transformations of the militant into 
the industrial and the industrial into the militant. That revived belli- 
gerent habits re-develop the militant type of structure is evident if we 
contrast the period from 1815 — the commencement of the long peace — 
to 1850, with the period from 1850 to the present time. We cannot 
fail to see that in Great Britain, along with increased armaments, more 
frequent conflicts, and revived military sentiment, there has been a 
spread of compulsory regulations. While nominally extended by the 
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giving of votes, the freedom of the individual has been, in many ways, 
diminished ; both by restrictions which ever-multiplying officials are 
appointed to insist on, and by the forcible taking of money to secure for 
him, or others at his expense, benefits previously left to be secured by 
each for himself. 

Undeniably this is a return towards that coercive discipline which 
pervades the whole social life, where the militant type is predominant. 
It also shows how a partially developed industrial type retrogrades 
towards the militant type if international conflicts recur. (266) 

58. Of course social metamorphoses are in every case complicated and 
obscured by special causes never twice alike. As in our own case, for 
instance, habits, beliefs, and sentiments, have all been altered by the vast 
transformation suddenly caused by railways and telegraphs. (267) 

XII. Qualifications and Summary. 

59. One who made the analogies between individual organization and 9 
social organization his special subject, might carry them further in 
several directions. We may now, however, leave the comparison as it 
stands. (268) 

60. Here let it be once more distinctly asserted that there exist no 
analogies between the body politic and a living body, save those necessi- 
tated by that mutual dependence of parts which they display in common. 
Though, in foregoing divisions, sundry comparisons of social structures 
and functions to structures and functions in the human body, have been 
made, they have been made only because structures and functions in the 
human body furnish familiar illustrations of structures and functions in 
general. Community in the fundamental principles of organization is 
the only community asserted. (269) 

61. Comparisons of societies in their ascending grades, have made 
manifest certain cardinal facts respecting the systems of structures, sus- 
taining, distributing, and regulating, of which they are composed ; 
respecting the relations of these structures to the surrounding conditions 
and the dominant forms of social activities entailed ; and respecting the 
metamorphoses of types caused by changes in the activities. The 
inductions arrived at, constituting in rude outline an Empirical Sociol- 
ogy, show that in social phenomena there is a general order of co-exist- 
ence and sequence ; and that therefore social phenomena form the sub- 
ject-matter of a science reducible, in some measure at least, to the 
deductive form. (270) 
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62. "The chief service that has been done in pointing out these analo- 
gies so minutely, has been that of demonstrating, by means of them, 
that society is an evolving aggregate. This was the truth that most 
needed demonstration, being the one commonly called in question. 
The denial of this proposition is fatal to all attempts to study Sociology 
as a branch of science. No one doubts now that organisms may be 
legitimately so studied. When, therefore, it is shown that nearly all the 
phenomena which a living creature presents are directly comparable to 
exactly corresponding phenomena in society, the strongest proof that can 
be presented of the scientific character of social processes, has been 
furnished. 

"And when it is shown that society has passed through all the stages 
of evolution that living creatures have, and has been subject to all the 
laws, principles, and processes of evolution in general, the case seems to 
be pretty thoroughly made out. From a confused, chaotic, homogeneous 
state, still represented by many low tribes, there have gone on both 
differentiation and integration. From the several degrees of social 
differentiation shown by different races, a classification of societies is 
made possible." (Ward, Dyn. Soc, I, 209.) 

THESIS XIV. — Society is the necessary condition of the 

COMPLETENESS OF THE INDIVIDUAL. SOCIETY IS THAT ENVIRON- 
MENT IN WHICH ALONE THE BEST IN THE INDIVIDUAL FINDS 
OPPORTUNITY FOR EXERCISE. 

In a well-nigh untranslatable passage Schasffle refers to certain phases 
of the thought here involved. (Bau und Leben, 194 sq.) 

"A much greater number of more significant differences between 
individuals have their origin in advancing social development, which in j 
an ever more specific manner articulates the individual to the social 1 
body ; which brings him into special vocations ; i.e. ever more peculiarly 1 
encitizens (to coin an equivalent for einbuergert) or civilizes him. \ 

Advancing civilization is the richest source of increasing individualization. j 

Industrial 'division of labor' is only one side of this phenomenon of \ 

individualization through the differentiation of careers in society. j 

"It appears from this general observation that this wealth of diverse 
social potencies is produced only by actual historical development ; it j 

cannot be extemporized. Laws alone can create it on patient paper, | 

(sic) but not in reality. However matter-of-course this fact may appear, ( 
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it is more than ever disregarded by the dogmatic social reformers of 
today. 

"The variously individualized elements of the social body are, each in 
its way, a sum of capital, which has been laboriously accumulated in 
actual work of development, and must be retained at similar cost. It is 
to be regarded as the equivalent of an antecedent expenditure of material 
and effort. 

"Natural capacities become developed, actual, powers, through educa- 
tion and transmission. They are not to be improvised. Capital in 
knowledge, skill, will power, practical efficiency, religion, morality, 
aesthetic taste, juridical insight, love of justice and talent for jurispru- j| 

dence is much more quickly destroyed than built up and replaced ; the jp 

vicious can be more easily made to flourish than it can be rooted out. 
Special technical talent in industries, fine arts, pedagogy, research, &*[!? 

government, law-giving and administration must be acquired. Whoever |j|: 

fails to understand the strength and the weakness of the given society, 
in these respects, can neither interpret the historical antecedents nor I j 

accomplish the best-intended social reforms. | \ -ifl 

"For the preservation of the moral functional forces (Berufskraefte) 
of society, incessant conflict with the evil influences of natural self-love , (J 

is necessary. The doctrine of society which does not take into account | | 

the immemorial power of the immoral, fails to reckon with a funda- 
mentally anti-social impulse, active in each individual. Every profound 
Sociology will recognize the fact that for the conquest of evil influences 
and the establishment of the good, individual conquest is not enough. 
Social regulation of objective social powers, the discipline of institutions 
— family, profession, church — is demanded. ! 

"'Man was born free but is everywhere in bondage,' is the assertion of \ 

J.J. Rousseau, the pioneer philosopher of modern Individualism and 
'Liberalism.' Man loses, to be sure, through citizenship, the brutish 
freedom of the savage, — he gains, however, provided that the religious 
conditions and social arrangements are normal and healthy, the genuine 
human freedom of independence in his vocation within the social body. 
"Freedom in a calling independent, yet tributary to social purposes, is 
the freedom that belongs to civilization, the real human freedom, the 
freedom in which, through the calling, the individual has a share in the 
common destiny of humanity. 

"Genuine Civilization is, as the name implies, the transformation of 
brutish, selfish, savage private freedom, into the freedom of activity as a 
member of the social body. 
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♦♦Genuine 'freedom* and 'equality' consist not in the opportunity c 
each to do every thing done by every other ; but in the participation b 
each, according to his especial talent aud taste, in the work of humanih 
which involves the opportunity for each to so develop his specia 
aptitude that he may take his proper place in the service of the whole 
Any other freedom and equality is self contradictory aud abhorrent tc 
u at tire," 
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CHAPTER V. 

The Foundations of Social Dynamics. 



THESIS XV. — The tendency of Sociology must be toward 
an approximation to the ideal of social life contained 
in the Gospels. 

The comments which follow are a resume of a passage from Westcott ; 
(Social Aspects of Christianity, 138-150). 

"We are suffering on all sides from a tyrannical individualism. 
This reveals itself in social life by the pursuit of personal pleasure ; in 
commercial life by the admission of the principle of unlimited competi- 
tion ; in our theories of life by the acceptance of material standards of 
prosperity and progress. 

"So it has come to pass that in our fierce conflicts we are in peril of 
guiding our conduct by a theory of rights and not by a confession of 
duties ; of losing life in the search for the means of living ; of emptying 
it meanwhile of every thing which gives dignity to manhood, though 
stripped of the accidents of outward dress ; of every thing that gives 
hope to sorrow, though it must be borne in loneliness even to the end. 

"We need to gain and to exhibit an idea which satisfies the thoughts, 
the aspirations, the aims of men straining towards the light. 

"1. We need to deepen in ourselves the sense of responsibility propor- 
tioned to our endowments ; not that generous impulsiveness which is 
swayed this way and that by successive courses of suffering. We can- 
not with impunity treat the miseries, the crimes, the vices of men, as 
excitements, spectacles, tragedies, to stir our emotions. They are our 
grief, our reproach, our shame, because we too are men ; and as men we 
must take them to ourselves. They cry to us, with the voice of an 
awakened conscience, which knows the temptations with which we have 
dallied, and the safeguards by which we have been protected. 
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"2. We need to show to the world the reality of spiritual forces. 
This we must do in forms which correspond with the trials and temper 
of the age. Behind every social question there lies not only a moral 
but also a religious question. And the final solution of every question 
belongs to the highest sphere. fc You cannot/ in the words of the noblest 
leader of modern democracy, 'change the fate of man by embellishing 
his material dwelling.' We must touch the soul if we Are to change the 
mode of living. And if we believe that the Gospel teaches us not only 
to relieve distress but to remove it ; not only to alleviate sorrow but to 
transfigure it ; we must make good our faith. 

"And yet more than this, we have a wider duty. Many who allow 
that Christianity can deal with individuals deny that it has any message 
for classes or states. Its virtues, they say, are the petty virtues of pri- 
vate life ; its promises, the gratification of the small objects of personal 
aim ; towards the struggles of society, of the nation, of the race, it can 
at the best produce nothing better than a temper of benevolent 
neutrality. 

"We know that the charge is false, essentially false, but we must 
admit without reserve that we have given occasion to it. We have not 
dared, as we should have done, to assert that our faith must be the 
inspiration of our national policy ; that our faith in the Divine Father- 
hood must be the measure of our social obligations. It is not indeed 
easy to determine, in every case, the special application of the truth, but 
if we cannot improvise peremptory judgments, we can always affirm an 
eternal principle ; we can quell in our hearts that spirit of self-assertion, 
which fills us with restless jealousy till our personal demands are fully 
paid, and that spirit of larger, deadlier, self-assertion, miscalled patriot- 
ism, which tempts us to think that the power of a nation is the power of 
dictation and not of service, and that every failure must be washed out 
in blood. 

"3. We need yet once more to gain and to exhibit a great ideal. We 
are troubled on the one side by a spirit of irony which shrinks from the 
avowal of its loftiest aims ; and on the other side by the spirit of confi- 
dence which assumes that all will be well if we go with the stream. 
We play with noble thoughts. Now we want insight, and now we want 
courage. In both cases we want faith in men, and — that which alone can 
give it — faith in God. 

"No word is used more familiarly than 'progress,' but it is very hard 
to see the goal towards which we are supposed to be moving. The 
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greatest triumphs of modern science are fruitful in evils no less than in 
blessings. They have increased our power, our opportunities, our 
resources ; but they cannot give us that vision of immeasurable majesty 
which fills the whole soul with the consciousness of its destiny. We do 
not think too much of life, too much of humanity, too much of men, but 
infinitely too little, because we allow that which can be seen by the eye 
of sense to furnish the data of our estimate. 

"But let us bring the Gospel of Christ into connection not with our- 
selves only, but with the world, and then there will rise before us a 
spectacle which must move the dullest with enthusiasm, and touch the 
most disconsolate with hope; a spectacle of a life unfolded through the 
ages, in which, in spite of every partial loss, and every temporary check, 
a divine counsel of righteousness is fulfilled ; of a humanity through 
whose discipline and victory, won by sacrifice offered in the ministry of 
every member, the end of the whole creation is reached in the peace of 
an indissoluble harmony ; of men who, each in their appointed place, 
receive the inheritance of the fathers and transmit it, enriched by their 
own toils, to a new generation, and enter living and dying into the joy 
of their Lord. What ideal can be offered to the spirit which is greater 
or more true ? 

"The sense of responsibility, the energy of spiritual force, the power 
of a divine ideal ; how can we gain them ? To this question, which is 
for us the question of all questions, the past returns no uncertain answer. 
Each new perception of Christian principle has hitherto found expression 
in some social movement, in some form of disciplined life which has 
embodied and interpreted it. More truth is revealing itself through the 
very needs that trouble us. We can see now, as men could not see in 
earlier times, how there has been a law in the growth of the race ; how 
man was taken from himself by the ancient organizations of the state ; 
how he was taken from the world by the dominant religious communities 
of the middle ages ; how he has been taken from society by the isolating 
narrowness of many forms of popular Protestantism ; and seeing this, 
we can also see, when we let Christianity give its perfect message, that 
man is given back to himself, to the world, to society, in the ideal 
Christian life. 

"This then is the revelation which we have to embody ; to embody in 
the eyes of all by some fellowship which shall strike the imagination ; 
which shall teach, by manifold experience, the power of social relation- 
ships and social obligations in commerce, in politics, in religion ; which 
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shall claim for the family and the nation their proper parts in preparing 
the Kingdom of God on earth, in bringing to redeemed humanity the 
fullness of its life in the realized ideal of the Christ. 

"I do uot venture to suggest the rules of the fellowship which I 
foresee, but I cannot be mistaken as to its main characteristics. 

"1- The fellowship must be natural. It must not depend for its 
formation or its permanence on any appeals to morbid or fantastic senti- 
ment. It must accept the facts of life, as seen in the relations of the 
family, for the ground of its constitution. It must be an attempt, not to 
realize counsels of perfection for the select few, but to give a healthy 
type of living for all. 

u 2. The fellowship must be English." (It is unnecessary to efface the 
local coloring, as it does not obscure the principle.) "The nation is to 
the race what the family is to the nation. The nation represents, on a 
sufficiently large scale, the lessons which are conveyed by God through 
a common history, a common language, a common home. The nation is 
an element no less important in the life of the church than in the life of 
humanity. And England, alone, among the nations, has received the 
power which is essential for the task which we contemplate, the power 
of assimilating new ideas without breaking with the past." (There is 
apparently a truth here suggested, deeper than the doubtful application 
for which we read between the lines a special plea.) 

"3. The fellowship must be comprehensive. It must deal not with 
opinion, or feeling, or action only, but with the whole sum of life. It 
must proclaim that God is not to be found more easily in 'the wilder- 
ness and the solitary place' than in the study, or in the market, or in the 
workshop, or by the fireside. It must banish the strange delusion by 
which we suppose that things temporal and spiritual can be separated in 
human action, or that we can render rightly to Caesar that which is 
not, in the very rendering, rendered also to God. 

"4. The fellowship must be social. Every member of it must hold 
himself pledged to regard his endowments of character, of power, of 
place, of wealth, as a trust to be administered with resolute and con- 
scious purpose for the good of men ; pledged to spread and deepen the 
sense of one life, one interest, one hope, one end, for all, in the house- 
hold, in the factory, in the warehouse, in the council-room ; pledged to 
strive, as he has the opportunity, to bring all things that are great and 
pure and beautiful, within the reach of every fellow-worker ; pledged to 
labor so that, to the full extent of his example and influence, toil may 
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be universally honored as service to the State, literature may be 
ennobled as the spring and not the substitute of thought* art (too often 
the minister of luxury) may he hallo wed as the interpreter of the 
outward signs of God's working. 

**& The fellowship must be open. The uniform of the soldier is at 
once a symbol and a safeguard. It reminds others of his obligations, 
:LRtj supports him in the endeavor to fulfill them. It makes some grave 
faults practically impossible* So, too* a measured and unostentatious 
simplicity, a simplicity in dress, in life, hi establishment, widely adopted 
by choice and not of necessity, will be an impressive outward witness to 
the Christian ideal, and it will help towards the attainment of it. 

l *£. The fellowship must he nrtiotmL It must welcome light from 
every quarter, as found by those who know that every luminous ray, 
reflected or refracted a hundred times, comes finally from one source. 
It must make it clear that Christians, as Christians, strive not for victory 
but for truth, that they, of all men, are least willing to satisfy the soul 
bj mutilating its capacities, or deadening its sensibility. 

4 *7. The fellowship ab&re all must be spiritual* It must rest avow- 
edly on the belief that the voice of God is not silent among us, and the 
vision of God not withdrawn from his people, It must find occasion 
for continual praise and thanksgiving in victories of faith, from that of 
the first martyr, St. Stephen* to that last boy in U-Gauda who knew 
how to die for his Saviour. It must not weary of proclaiming that we 
— we poor, frail, erring creatures, live and move and have our being in 
God, and that we are surrounded by sacraments of His presence and of 
flis grace. It must summon its followers not in the name of well-being 
and happiness, but in the name of duty and love, made known to us in 
their scope and their efficacy by the birth and the passion of Christ. It 
must bring home to each noblest and each meanest that he is a temple, 
a. priest, a sacrifice to a living God, 

"Such a fellowship of 'brethren and sisters of the common hope* may 
fceetn to some to be visionary; to others, I think it will be only the 
expression of their own deep longings. It is at least, as far as I can 
judge, nothing more than the translation of our creed into action accord- 
ing to the conditions of the time. 

M If it seem visionary, I can only say that I have suggested nothing 
which has not been realized on a large scale, under harder circumstances 
and with scantier knowledge than our own, by Franciscans, by Mora- 
Tains, by Quakers. These societies were not disciplined by that 
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discernment of the laws of national and human growth which has been 
given to our later years. They were not supported by that catholic 
sympathy with every energy of man which has been quickened anion" 
ua by a large interpretation of nature and history. We have learnt 
what they could not know. The council of God for humanity has been 
made clear to us, not only in its general character, but also in the mode 
of its fulfillment. We can estimate fairly the resources of the race* Xo 
dark continents, no untried peoples, nil the dim background of our 
picture of the world with incalculable possibilities. The whole field lies 
before us. We look upon all the provinces of the kingdom of God. 
We can communicate to others the noblest which we have, and save them 
from the long pains of our discipline. All things are ready." 

Canon Fremantle may be 13 noted as another intelligent exponent of 
the view contained in the thesis, (The World as (he Subject of 
Redemption, pp. 93 st|.) 

We may enter upon the path of democratic progress which seetm tu 
open before modern communities, without fear, if we apply, like 
Savonarola, the spirit of the prophets to uphold and guide it ; for no 
nobler effort can be made in the political sphere than that which they 
made, to direct the national action towards the raising of the poor and 
the weak, and the promotion of brotherly relations throughout the 
communitv, in the name and in the fear of God, 

"The establishment of a true theocracy* or reign of God* by which, as 
we have shown, is meant, not a government by priests, but a recognition 
of divine righteousness in all the relations of life, is the purpose of the 
whole course of human development. We are not following any narrow 
or conventional plan when we trace this development in the facts 
revealed in the Jewish and Christian Scriptures; for the world of our 
day is led by Western Christendom, and an understanding of Christeu- 
dom must be sought in the study of the Christian origins, and these 
again cannot be understood apart from the Old Testament. 

"Other systems, European or Oriental, are accessory ; here alone i? 
the main line of development. The principle of life which the Scriptures 
set forth is brought face to face with those of Greece and Rome, and to 
some extent of the East, in the early Christian history. I will not say 
that the one destroys the others ; but it absorbs them ; it vindicates itself 
as supreme, partly by contrast to them ; partly by its power of 
assimilating them. 
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■•Hat the battle-ground, or point of contact, is not that of philosophical 
disquisition, but of the e&tafdifthmrut and maintenance of human relations; 
for this is the true subject matter of religion ; iu this lies the kingdom 
of God. If Judaism and Christianity (which we may take as one whole) 
formed a peculiar religion, that is a special system of doctrine and of 
worship, it could never take the position which experience shows it 
capable of taking. The Christian religion is, on tbe contrary, a central 
principle of spiritual fife, which t/er plops into relations, and through 
thtse again into organizations and com in unities* Being this, it is 
capable of becoming, and has constantly Bought, and is now seeking to 
become, the harmonizing, co-ordinating au d saving principle of human 
wx- i e t y n i v ersal ly * 

"We have known, to use St. Paul's word*, the depth and the height 
of the love of Christ* hut not its length and breadth. Men see lu him 
the Saviour of their own lives. We must show that he is the Saviour 
nfthe life of the world, the Founder of a society which is to embrace all 
mankind iu a fellowship of righteousness. 

*■ Every reader of the Gospels understands the childish mistake of 
tlmse who wished the Saviour of men's souls and of the world to imitate 
the debased patriotism of -Judas of Galilee, or Barabbas, and who 
ijiiarrelled for places on the right and left of the king. Hut it is almost, 
if not epiite, an equal misunderstanding to think of the kingdom as 
up m< 3y the assertion of a moral principle, without any care for its social 
aad political results. 

l *WUat Christ demands is the carrying of the principle into its fullest 
practical effect, the entering into all the relations of life under his lead- 
ership, the bringing of every sphere of human existence under his 
spiritual dominion- It was for this purpose that, at the close of his 
ministry, when his approaching death made the attribution to him of 
selfish ambition no longer possible, he accepted the part which he had 
before refused, and allowed himself to be borne into Jerusalem with the 
triumph of a king. 

"What did Christ mean by saying to Pilate that he (Jesus) was a 
king (John xviii, 37), and again, 4 My kingdom is not of this world* ? 
Does this imply that the Church or Kingdom of Christ is to exist solely 
for certain objects which are to be marked off as spiritual, apart from 
the organization oE human society which is to be regarded as profane? 
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I think not. We cannot thus cut human life and society in two. 
Indeed, experience shows that it is impossible. Nor do the words of 
Christ demand it. We may well interpret the expression 'this world' 
as meaning the present evil condition of the world, which is essentially 
transitory ; and we may understand the assertion to mean 'my kingship 
does not belong to the present evil state of things in which empires are 
built up by fraud or force; it will build up an empire of its own on the 
true principle of love.' 

"Moreover, how shall we define a purely spiritual kingdom f Shall 
we take as purely spiritual functions, prayer, and teaching, and 
beneficence? But each of these, as functions of a community, has 
necessarily a secular side. On the other hand, the organization of 
human society, when it is in a healthy state, cannot be conceived of 
otherwise than as spiritual. The assertion of a spiritual society is well 
grounded, but it extends to the whole organization of mankind. The 
assertion, on the other hand, of a merely spiritual society is one-sided. 
It has, indeed, a certain truth in it, but not the whole truth. Let us try 
to estimate this. 

"The truth aimed at by the assertion of a society which shall be 
'merely spiritual* is this — First, that the beginning of all Church life is 
a spiritual influence which may be called faith, or sympathy with good- 
ness, or aspiration ; Secondly, that the kingdom of Christ is not 
dependent on the intrigues and selfishness which so commonly actuate 
human organizations, those established for worship quite as much as 
others ; and that, so far as it takes shape in human organizations, it 
must be constantly freeing them from these evil influences ; Thirdly, 
that the discovery and vindication of truth is the supreme matter, the 
working out of this in human relations coming afterwards ; and lastly, 
that this vindication of truth, and the expression of it in worship and 
teaching, is one of those spheres, like family life, or, in modern times, 
the press, which lie almost entirely without the sphere of law. 

"But we cannot go beyond this point. To suppose that Christ meant 
by his kingdom a purely ideal state, which would have no earthly 
expression, as a society, and would only realize itself in another world, 
is to say that the Apostles and all subsequent generations of his follow- 
ers misunderstood him. But as soon as we admit the existence of a 
Christian society, trying to realize God's kingdom in the world, we get 
beyond the sphere of that which is commonly understood when men 
speak of a purely spiritual society, namely prayer, and teaching and 
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beneficence. Each of these leads us beyond itself; for worship is the 
echo and the expression of the prayer, 4 Thy kingdom come, Thy will be 
done on earth as it is in heaven;' and Christian teaching necessarily 
occupies itself with human relations; and beneficence is the first attempt 
to set those relations right* 

"Those who have prayed together, and have been stirred by Christian 
exhortation,, and have banded themselves together in the sacrament for 
the service of God and man, rise from their knees with the question, 
"What are we to do to bring about that better slate for which we have 
prayed ? T The answer to this has often been: 'Let us give to the poor 
and do the seven acts of mercy/ But all such acts of mercy, to he 
effectual, i^o forth into wider and wider circles* The efforts to diminish 
poverty and disease lead directly into the sphere of politics. The wish 
to establish right feelings and sound relations among men is nothing, 
unless it reaches up to the sovereign community, and uses the national 
organs for its purpose* 

"There lies the great power, the universal means of Christian well- 
doing. Can it be supposed that Christ, who claims the supreme 
dominion* meant that his followers should carry on the good efforts 
prompted by his Spirit only in those spheres in which they are small and 
ineffectual, and thai, just at the point at which thev may become 
effectual and partake of the redeeming character of universality, they 
should pass them over to another power which is to be* forever strange 
to him t That is impossible ; and, if so, we can set no bounds to the 
purposes of our Lord* and the functions of his Church, Wo must take 
in a simple and literal sense his claim of universal dominion. 

"The task* then* of the society which Christ founded is to bring about 
his universal dominion. It is to make the kingdoms of the world to be 
kingdoms which are not of this world. The present evil condition of the 
world, in which force and fraud reign, is to he replaced by the new and 
better state in which it will be no longer this world, but the world of 
God and of righteousness. The evil reon or speculum* the reign of self- 
ishness. Is that with which Christ's kingdom stands in opposition. The 
effort of the Church is to exorcise the evil spirit which enslaves human 
life, and which makes the present a^on to be *the present evil a?on, p 80 
far as this is done the Church succeeds in its mission. Moreover, its 
methods are primarily those of persuasion* always those of truthfulness* 
When Christ resisted the temptation to take the kingdoms of the world 
on condition of worshipping the Tempter, we may justly interpret this 
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as meaning that be rejected the methods of violence and deceit, and 
deliberately chose those of persuasion and laborious self-sacrifice as the 
only way of establishing his empire. The same methods he enjoins 
upon his followers, not to the exclusion of discipline among themselves, 
or of self-defense, but as a rule, and as the path to be always preferred. 
We Jiave learnt that coercion is no remedy ; not that it is not sometimes 
necessary, but that the root of evil is moral and social, and must be 
removed by moral influence, by a change of mind, by the introduction 
of just relations. 

Further, we may say that our Lord's words constitute a political 
revelation. Government is essentially a moral and spiritual process, it 
is only secondarily one of compulsion ; and it is directed ultimately not 
to material, but to spiritual ends. Just as Socrates constantly taught 
the Athenian youths, who were embarking in a political career, that the 
object of political life was to do good to the citizens ; so, in an ampler 
manner, our Lord would show us that the true kingdom or community 
is that in which divine righteousness finds a home, and human relations 
are knit together by the fear and love of God." 

Objection will be made to Thesis XV, and to the admission into this 
Syllabus of the views above cited, on the ground that such considera- 
tions are an abandonment of the positive method, and a return to the 
"theological system." 

I admit the appearance, but deny the reality. I would answer the 
objection by positive and not "theological" considerations. I would, in 
the first place, cite Comte's admission (vid. above p. 14). 

"In short, looking at all scientific theories as so many great logical 
facts, it is only by the thorough observation of these facts that we can 
arrive at the knowledge of logical laws." 

I would, in the second place, argue that the world's ethical and social 
ideals are, by parity of reasoning, equally necessary objects of positive 
investigation. Indeed, it is by review of these that Comte reaches his 
fundamental generalization. 

I would, in the third place, argue, that whatever be the underlying 
philosophies, the world's ideas of ethical relations have constantly been 
approximating to the principles declared in the Gospels. I would not 
plead any theological tenet with reference to the origin or authority of 
those books ; I would rely on the fact, of which sufficient evidence 
exists, that whether we are positivists or theologians, when we get our 
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ethical and social theories into the best shape we can invent, analysis of 
them shows that there is more in them, borrowed from the ideals of the 
Gospels, than hi the earlier attempts of men who folio we il substantially 
the same method. 

If it is legitimate to compare strata of human thought, to discover 
general laws of one kind ("theological/' ^metaphysical/' "positive**), it 
is equally legitimate to compare strata of human thought to discover 
general laws of another kind. The history of social ideals exhibits a 
progressive assimilation of views resting on principles identical with 
those declared in the Gospels, The tendency of the "positive system 11 
towards such assimilation is even more striking than That of the "theo- 
logical system." So Jong as this tendency persists, and until the Gospel 
ideal of social relations is authoritatively disc red ited, it is not only legiti- 
mate hat scientifically obligatory to accept the Gospels as the hypothesis 
to guide social movement. 

If it be answered that this is reasoning in a circle; viz- "Christianity 
has been in possession of the ground of Latin Christendom ; Christianity 
has taught men there to believe the Gospels ; men have yielded to the 
influence and have believed the Gospels more and more ; hence, the 
Gospel* represent the rational tendencies of the human mind; 1 * I reply, 
my claim is distinctly another, I am convinced that the historians of 
Christianity have claimed for Christianity a great deal of influence that 
it has not exerted ; and that, to fortify the claim, they have neglected 
the most convincing historical confirmation of our faith. 

Christianity has never held the ground of Latin Christendom in such 
a sense as to make the argument sketched above, the vicious circle. 
Men have been experimenting with life, and deducing conclusions from 
their experiments, so independently of Christian influences that their 
results may be placed in comparison with the original proclamations of 
Christ, and the coincidences are in so many cases practically independent 
of Christian influences, that the above argument is sound ; i. e. the 
world's experience has reached conclusions which reiterate the declara- 
tions of Christ; this long experience muat be regarded as sufficient to 
justify the induction that it indicates permanent directions of rational 
thought; therefore the remainder of the ideal contained in the Gospels 
must be regarded as the presumptive goal towards which rational 
Sociology is tending,* 

•The traditional opinion of Church historians, from which I venture to dissent, will 
probably never be more effectively arrayed than in Dr. Storra T s Divine Origin of 
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THESIS XIV. — Dynamic Sociology consists in the applica- 
tion OF ALL AVAILABLE FORCES, PHYSICAL, INDUSTRIAL, SPIR- 
ITUAL, TO THE ATTAINMENT OF RATIONAL SOCIAL ENDS. 

We return to Mr. Ward's discussion (Dyn. Soc. II. 11). 

"What is the attitude which roan should assume toward nature? 

"Without specializing in this place, it will suffice to say that this 
attitude should be of a two-fold character ; first that of a student ; and 
second, that of a master. 

"Man finds himself an integral part of this great unconscious creative 
whole called nature, only a minute fraction of which can by any possible 
means be brought within the range of his experience. Although it 
consists chiefly of large masses, yet in fact these masses are composed 
of molecules so minute that no magnifying power can probably ever 
render the largest of these visible. It is this fact chiefly which gives 
rise to so many fundamental errors in primitive human judgments. One 
of the most powerful agents on the earth's surface, and at the same time 
one of the most important and interesting objects with which men have 
always and everywhere been compelled to come in contact, is an invisible 
gas, the earth's atmosphere, whose existence as a real substance was 
scarcely suspected until chemistry had become a science. It is easy to 
imagine what a fruitful source of error such an object must be to an 
ignorant world. But this is only a single example. Others less 
apparent, but productive of far more injurious illusions, surrounded the 
primitive man on every hand. A few of the great delusions under which 
the race has labored, and still labors, were pointed out in the Introduc- 
tion (vol. I. pp. 44-52). 

"The evils entailed by this necessary ignorance of his surroundings 
are incalculable. Indeed the greater part of all suffering is the result, 
direct or remote, of such ignorance. Obviously, therefore, the first 
great duty of man is to acquaint himself with his environment. This 
can only be done by study. The phenomena that lie on the surface are 

Christianity. I believe there is. in the history of European civilization, a more splen- 
did vindication of the authority of the Gospels, than the facts alleged by this tradi- 
tional view would constitute. I am willing to commit myself to the thesis: The 
European peoples have prosecuted experiments in social organization with such a degree 
of disregard of Christian doctrine, that the body of practical conclusions thus far accepted 
is to be considered less as the result of Christian influence than as a confirmation, from 
an independent source, of the authority of the Christian system, in so far as it is apian of 
life. 
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of little value* They mislead at every tutu. Not only must the deep- 
lying facta, dilficult of access, be sought out with great labor and 
perse venince, hut they must be coordinated into laws capable of afford- 
ing safe and reliable guides to human operations. To do this requires a 
vast amount of patient study, Only a little has yet been revealed of the 
more important truths of nature, yet consider tbe amount of research 
which it has required! Nevertheless only a few individuals have con- 
tributed anything at all to the result. It is as yet only the simpler ami 
more obvious relations between man and nature that have been deter- 
mined. In the domain of physical forces and chemical substances he is 
able to exercise prevision in many ways, to secure advantages and avert 
evils, but in most of tin- higher fit-Id* of vital, mental, moral ami social 
phenomena, these relations are either utterly ignored or but dimly 
suspected. So that this knowledge of them avails him nothing. The 
gn j at work before him, therefore, still is study. 

"In his pursuit of information with regajd to the nature of the 
universe and his position in it, lie must be deterred by no fears. If he 
can evade the action of natural laws, lie has no other source of appre- 
hension. Nature has neither feeling nor will, neither consciousness nor 
intelligence, Man's right to probe and penetrate the deepest secrets of 
the universe is unchallenged. It is only he himself who has ever 
ventured to question it. His active brain, tilled with a thousand other 
delusions and imaginings, lias fancied gods and demons outside of nature 
forbid ing him to prosecute his studies. But none of these have ever 
presented themselves, except, in imagination, to the student of nature, 
demanding that he desist, 

■"Errors of this kind, however, coupled with a general aversion to the 
laborious methods of such study , ami a total misconception of what 
constitutes true knowledge, have prevented the race from making the 
degree of progress in determining its relations to the universe which its 
brain development and its mental activities prove that it might have 
made, under a wiser directive influence, Even Lord Bacon ('Novum 
Organum,* lib. 1, uph. 1), in a modified way, reflects the ancient 
superstition of man's subserviency to Nature, Man should indeed be the 
interpreter, but in no proper sense the servant of Nature, and the only 
way in which we can correctly interpret Bacon's frequent remark, that 
Nature can only be conquered by obeying her, is to make this obedience 
equivalent to an acquaintance with and recognition of her laws, Man 
has been the lervaut of Nature too long. All true progress has been 
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measured by his true mastery over her, vrlticil hai in turn been strict!; 
proportional to bis knowledge of her truths. 

"This is why, in the second place, man should assume toward ffiatnr 
the attitude, of a master vr rider By this is of coarse meant an effort t* 
exercise over all natural forces and phenomena a degree of direction am 
control sufficient to protect himself from injury, and procure for himsel 
all the benefits which they are capable of rendering* These forces ant 
phenomena are neither good nor bad* No moral quality resides in them 
Good and bad can only be predicated of an intelligent agent, and, as W" 
have seen. Nature N not such au agent. But, in the uncontrolled 
operation of natural laws, beings capable of feeling are liable to injury 
In an ever-changing environment, that degree of correspondence cai 

never be reached, in which no frictiim r-.\ ■< ur. It is this perpetua 

conflict of every ppeeiefl with it* adverse surroundings, this grinding ai 
the outer boundaries of its sphere of activity, which constantly keeps it> 
numbers down to moderate limits, and its members restricted to dftflmtt 
geographical areas. 

"When we compute the power of multiplication of any species, even 
the least prolific* and compare this with the actual number capable of 
surviving and really extant, we are helped to realize the potency of this 
influence, as perpetually exerted by an adverse environment. Hj j 
degree of adaptation is not so perfect but that, for every one that 
survives from ten to ten millions are destroyed, 

"In man this ratio is less than in any other animal, and it is this 
which has enabled him, to so much greater an extent than any other 
animal, to increase bis numbers and expand his territorial limits. This 
has been due to his superior sagacity and cunning, to his intelligence 
which in turn has given rise to society, to government, and to other 
protective institutions* 

"Altruistic morality, in its incipient form, arises as soon as intelli- 
gence begins to counteract the natural influences which restrict popula- 
tion. One of the secrets of the success of the human race, in peopling 
the entire globe, has been this moral sense which protects others where 
natural laws would destroy them. Government, which has this extni- 
natural protection for its object, had its rise in this altruistic sentiment, 
though in a very undeveloped form of it — a sort of egoistic altruism, 
protecting others for the benefit of self. But even this first and perhaps 
greatest step taken by the race must be attributed to an increased 
acquaintance with its relations to the world around it, This knowledge 
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was of an empirical kind, but it served its purpose. All the truly 
sociological progress thus far made has been based ou empirical knowl- 
edge. It has sufficed to place man where we find him, which is a truly 
grand result. It must, however, teach us the important lesson that 
nature is realty easily controlled* A very little acfpiahitance with 
natural laws is sufficient to enable us to achieve stupendous effects. 

tk But the future of the human race must not be too confidently 
inferred from the past. The difficulties increase at a much greater rate; 
than the density of population* The complexity of civilization augments 
at a rate altogether out of proportion to the advance of intelligence. 
Moreover, in the present state of enlightened societies, the progress 
being made by the elite of the world in scientific discovery and mechani- 
cal application is far beyond the possible power of the masses, under 
existing methods of instruction, to comprehend it. This tends rapidly to 
Increase the disproportion atid confusion in society, and threatens to 
precipitate the grand crisis which wise men can not but foresee approach- 
ing, unless a radical change is soon inaugurated in the social constitution 
of the civilized world. Science must supplant empiricism, and funda- 
mental knowledge be universally diffused. 

"The principal object w T hich man has in the study of nature is to 
enable him to control its forces* To only a few minds is the satisfaction 
derived from the mere acquisition and consciousness of knowledge an 
adequate incentive. Doubtless, this satisfaction has played a large part 
in the labors of the few who have made the scanty contributions tliUH far 
obtained, and in the individual worker it must ever constitute a supreme 
motive, while a possible future is conceivable, in which this source of 
happiness will also be a universal and popular one, taking rank along- 
side of those coarser gratifications whose authority is now supreme. 

"But* for the present and the immediate future, it must be assumed 
that the primary end of knowledge is to secure practical advantage. 
The degree of correspondence between man and his environment, not' 
withstanding his sagacity and intelligence, his artful devices and pro* 
tective institutions, is not so great but that a large amount of friction 
constantly exists. This friction not only decimates his ranks and brings 
the majority of mankind to premature death after the manner of the 
fishes and the hares, but, what should really be regarded as worse, 
(since the rapid multiplication of individuals could not long continue' 
and would not be economically desirable), it involves a vast amount of 
physical and mental suffering, and prevents that state of universal well- 
being which should be the highest aim of life. 
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**If empirical knowledge has sufficed to reduce the friction of an 
hi I verse environment to the extent which separatee the condition of man 
so widely from that of other creatures devoid of this knowledge, it is 
certainly logical to argue that higher degrees of knowledge will con tin in.' 
proportionally to widen tide contrast If it were true that perfection in 
the correspondence had already been attaints!, this reasoning would of 
course be fallacious!* But we have seen that such is fur from the case. 
The amount of suffering in the human family simply proves lack of cor- 
respondence. Men are still continually dashing blindly against the 
barriers which the environment presents to their free activities. Km- 
pirical knowledge has afforded iheuv a superficial view of the world 
and their relations to it ; but below lie hidden truths, whose rm-agre 
manifestations at the surface are almost always wrongly interpreted, Jiud 
from which conclusions precisely the reverse of the truth are frequently 
drawn. Actions based on these conclusions lead men into innumerable 
pitfalls, and entail anguish and suffering where immediate destruction is 
escaped. The various ways in which ignorance of these truths atfects 
the race, tend constantly to lessen the sum of possible enjoyment and to 
lower the tone of human life. 

"The success achieved by man in increasing his numbers and in 
widening his geographical range, has been the result of a certain degree 
of direct control, which his increased intelligence has en ablet I him to 
exercise over the forces of nature constituting his environment. Wliut- 
ever further progress he may ever make in the direction of increasing 
his liberties* investigating his evils, and augmenting his capacity for 
happiness, must result from his success in obtaining *till more complete 
mastery over the adverse elements of his natural surroundings. A 
simple mechanical device is often sufficient to convert a highly injurious 
element into a remarkably beneficial one, and, by here repressing a 
harmful influence, and there creating a useful one, increasingly high 
degrees of correspondence may be attained, and more and more perfect 
conditions of existence brought about. 

"In the control of nature, as in its study, there are no arbitrary limi- 
tations. The right is always co-extensive with the power, and only a 
false, unnatural view of the case can erect any other barrier to man's 
invasion of nature's domain. 



"Such are some of the most general relations subsisting between man 
and nature, without a clear conception of which uo basis can exist for 
the science of Dynamic Sociology." 
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Mr. Ward's analysis must tte ton tinned, although it is necessary 
to observe that his dogma with regard to happiness is not rescued 
by his method from the category of the "metaphysical." It is 
difficult to justify the use of the term "ultimate" by a positivist m 
predicting the final resultant of forces whose total efficiency in co- 
op-ration has never been observed. How does positivism discover that 
happiness is the "ultimate" end? How does it know that "happiness" 
is not an end mediate to one more remote ? It would seem to be more 
in accord with the definitions of the positive method to declare that ^the 
remotest discoverable end of action U the utmost rationality of social 
adjustment" 

Whatever be our estimate of the ethical hypothesis that "happiness is 
the ultimate end of action," it may with necessary restrictions be 
accepted as a working theory in Sociology. 

The following passage , which is crucial in Mr. Ward's system, is 
quoted without abbreviation, (Dyru Soc. II. 107 srj.) 

"The remainder of this work will chiefly consist in the discussion of 
six: terms, and therefore, before entering upon such discussion, it is a 
primary necessity to furnish rigid definitions of each of these terms, 

"For a purpose which will presently appear, we will assign to each of 
these terms a letter, which will fix their order in a series not admitting 
of any alteration* 

"The first of these terms, which we will designate by the letter A, is 
Happiness ; the second, which we will designate by the letter B, is 
Progress; the third, which we will designate by C, is Dynamic Action; 
the fourth, which we will designate by D, is Dynamic Opinion ; the 
fifth, which we will designate by E, is Knowledge ; and the sixth, which 
we will designate by F, is Education. 

"The definitions of these six terms are as follows : 

st A* Happiness, Excess of pleasure, or enjoyment, over pain or 
discomfort. 

"B. Progress, Success in harmonizing natural phenomena with human 
advantage. 

"C, Dynamic Action, Employment of the intellectual, inventive, or 
indirect method of conation." (It will be noticed that the thesis above 
is a protest against the exclusion of moral, "direct," forces implied 
here.) 

"D. Dynamic Opinion, Correct views of the relations of man to the 
universe. 
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Ki-wledge. Acquaintance with ,|,e environment 
■!• Education. tJv&nnti distribotW of extant knowledge. 

Theorem, of Dynamic Sociology, 
"Corresponding to these six terms thus define, ihcr, lire six theor 
of dvnam.c geology which require to , w eIlibonU(?l] ;lM(] Jjjj 
to each of winch a separate chapter will be devol , 

:'"";r" ,;; ***** "MfcWioa*, ««w theorem, .„ tJie fo]lowi 

A, Happiness is the ultimate end of conation 
'"■ PWfWill the direct means to Happiuew; i, J,, „,,,, 

fi 7r" "1 ui coua f n ; or pnW > "-- to "» ^ 

C. Dynamic Ac,,,,, I. „,,. di^c, „,.,,„« to P ss; . . 

Ssir* - ' e i *+ ' T ~ to 

"I J ; I)v„ai,Hc Opinion is the direct mea„ s to Dynamic Action- it 
££*. ** Proximate end of conation, or tertiary j£ '*' 

"E Knowledge is the direct means to Dynamic Opinion; i. 
»F. Education is the direct means to knowledge, it is, therefore t 

"Letting j he ^ oh a , one ^ ^ ^ ^ 

mathemat.caU.gn of equivalence (=), to be read "will result in" ,1 
above proposmons may be condensed into a very simple notlltion> ^ 

i£E£Z pre8ent8 the entire ^ Mia a p-*^-^- 

"A, the ultimate end. 
"B = A. 
"C = B= A. 
■D = C = B = A. 
"E = D=C = B = A. 
"F = E = D = C = B = A. 

"The special claim which is made for this scheme is that of c^ieU 
the afcolutely ulUrnate end, incapable of serving as a means to an, 
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ulterior end, but that in the last term we have the absolutely initial 
means incapable of being made an end to any anterior means. 

"■It will be further shown that the several proximate ends constitute 
true means for securing the next respective higher ends, and therefore 
need not be pursued as ends in themselves, so that the entire series 
above the initial means may be safely left to take care of itself, and the 
total social energy be concentrated on the initial means; that all power 
expended on any of these proximate ends is lost, so long as any power 
can be laid ont on a more remote one ; and that success, for the same 
energy expended, will be proportional to the remoteness of the end 
toward which it is directed, so that the highest economy Is only secured 
in directing it to the most remote proximate end, which is the initial 
means," 

In his closing chapter, (II, p. 568) Mr Ward explains the education, 
to which he looks as the ultimate sociological influence, as follows: 
i% JSdttcatwn, as understood in this chapter, may therefore be defined as a 
system for extending to all the members of society such of the extant 
knowledge of the world as may be deemed most important" 

''The first cardinal principle upon which this system rests, and by 
which it is distinguished from other systems* is its exclusive devotion to 
the contents of the mind, and its entire disregard of Its capacity. Its 
object is to store the mind with a carefully organized assortment of the 
most needful and important known truths, and to trust to this process 
of exercising the mind upon earnest realities for whatever increment of 
brain development may naturally result. 1 ' 

"The second cardinal principle of the educational system here pro- 
posed is that it shall be the exclusive work of society itself By this is 
meant that, through whatever form of organization society prefers to 
act, the educational system shall be devised and carried out by that 
organization. Of course, in the present state of society, this organiza- 
tion goes by the name of government, and there exist in the civilized 
parts o£ the world a large number of distinct and independent autonomies 
of this kind. Prior, therefore* to the ultimate amalgamation of all 
these governments, should this ever take place, whatever is predicated of 
society in general may, without affecting the conditions of the discussion, 
be applied to any one of these social autonomies, within which an educa- 
tional system may as easily be established as in a union of all these 
societies* In common parlance, then, education must be exclusively 
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intrusted to the State, and can never be adopted until the State is ready 
to adopt it. M (Dyii. Boc H, 272, cf. pp. oH7 sq.) 

"The third cardinal principle which inheres in our definition of educa- 
tion is that it must be nniversaL The knowledge, which society requires 
to be extended to one, it must require to be extended to all* Otherwise 
the true end in view is not attained. (Same ; pp* 5 $3 sip ) 

41 We have seen that in matters of education the ordinary laws of 
economics do not apply, that in many particulars they are reversed* 
# * * We have now to recognise the important fact that the value »f 
education increases in an accelerated ratio as the number of 
uneducated diminishes. 

**It is as false to call all the inhabitants of the so-called cmliztfl 
world civilized, as to call all the people in Christendom Christians. 
Both these errors are prevalent. A civilized man must be a civil man, 
a gentleman- He must he assimilated to the conditions of civilization 
around him. 

''The mark of a barbarian is not the language he speaks nor the deity 
he worships- It is his rude intellectual development, his narrow raiipe 
of views, his rough treatment of others* Everything that distinguish^ 
a savage from a civilized man can be directly or indirectly traced to the 
differences of education. From the native Guinean to Toussaint 
L'Ouverture, from the pre-hihtoric cave-dweller to the savant who 
studies his ancient abode, only differences of civilization are perceptible 
Doubtless there are differences of brain development, but education, 
when long periods are considered, is the most potent agency in 
developing brain. 

"But civilization must reach its object in order to effect it. (?) Left 
Jo chance there are a thousand ways in which its influence is escaped. 
In sweeping down through the ages, it has only skimmed the surface of 
society. The great, the exceptionally talented, the influential, the for- 
tunately circumstanced, the heirs of plenty and of leisure, such alone 
have reaped its advantages. The mass has scarcely felt its breath. In 
more recent times great reorganizing and redistributing agencies have 
upturned the ancient systems, and civilization has been more generally 
diffused. But, in this, chance has still ruled supreme. Modern civiliza- 
tion is wholly unsystematic. Those to whose lot it has chanced to fall 
have received it in proportion to their opportunities. A thousand angles 
and eddies have been missed entirely. A large proportion of the inhab- 
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itants of the civilized world are still uncivilized. In every large city 
there exist throngs of true barbarians,— nay, savages. Throughout the 
regions of the globe where civilization prevails, there are multitudes 
who are not in the least assimilated to it. They are, by their culture 
and conduct, far better adapted to Zulu-land or the Figi Islands, They 
make the great bulk of the pauper, beggar and criminal classes of every 
country. The total cost of supporting, punishing, and guarding against, 
theui constitutes half the charge of all legitimate government." (Cf. 
The Nttds of the City, by Prof. Ely.) 

"Yet this so-called ^heathen population 1 have normal faculties and 
developed brains. Their bodies form the only attainable "subjects 1 for 
anatomical study, and it is upon their study that our ideas of the human 
system almost wholly depend. Of course this is a disgrace, since 
anatomy should be studied from the most perfect specimens of the race/ 
both physically and intellectually ; but it shows that educationalists do 
not believe the immense gulf which separates these savages from civi- 
lized men to be due to any perceptible deficiences in their physical 
constitutions. 

iS Just as poverty in the midst of wealth aggravates its evils, so ignor- 
ance in the midst of intelligence is intensified by the contrast. A 
generally low state of intelligence is comparatively harmless, since there 
is a normal degree of correspondence among all the parts of the social 
fabric. But a stolid and vicious class in the midst of science, learning, 
and culture, presents such a complete state of in harmony and unfitness 
that the effect is out of proportion to the cause. Civilization, like all 
organized progress, has only been achieved at vast expense to the social 
energies. Its constitution is necessarily delicate in proportion as it is 
refined. Its differentiation has gone so far, and its integration is on so 
extensive and exact a scale, that it will not stand to be rent in pieces by 
internal discords. Every assault of savagery upon so complicated and 
expensive an organization costs society an immense sacrifice, and is felt 
in all parts of the social system, It cannot afford thus to nurse a viper 
daily threatening its life. 

**There is even a worse consequence. So long as society has this 
burden on its shoulders it cannot progress in refinement. It must cling 
to a large part of its old crudeness, as a protection against its unassim- 
ilated membership. It must be perpetually hampered by a heavy coat 
of mail in consequence of the perpetual dangers that beset it. This 
tends powerfully to neutralize the progressive agencies within, and to 
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equilibrate the rhythm of its motion. In a word, while the state of 
civilization around them has no tendency to raise the uncivilized classes 
up toward its level, (?) but rather aggravates the contrast, tbe presence 
of these classes in the midst of civilization lends powerfully to lower the 
condition of the latter and clog its advance. The need of ridding itself 
of these classes, therefore, becomes twofold, and, since they cannot he 
annihilated, and will not civilize themselves, the importance of under- 
taking their artificial civilization is doubly great, 

li It is evident, therefore, that any system of education which fall* 
short, even in the least particular, of absolute universality, cannot 
proceed from any true conception of what education is for, or of what it 
is capable of accomplishing. Civilization is essentially artificial at best, 
and is in no way changed in this respect by being artificially and 
teleogically extended to all the members of society. The only effect is 
to hasten its progress and lessen its cost. 

"While the equal distribution of knowledge will thus form an immense 
gain to society in preventing the encroachments of the ignorant upon 
the intelligent, it will prove of equally great value in preventing the 
encroachments of the intelligent upon the ignorant. Indeed, it is 
difficult to decide which of these weighty arguments for universal 
education is the more convincing. Either is alone sufficient ; both taken 
together, conflicting at no point, hut harmonizing throughout, are over- 
whelming, 

"Looking at the subject from the point of view of social welfare alone, 
it is obviously less important that a great amount of intelligence shall 
exist than that the data of intelligence shall be In possession of all alike. 
It is demonstrable that intelligence may* and often does, exist in form* 
which render it a positive evil lo society* The greater part of the evils 
of society, which are usually and correctly ascribed to ignorance, might 
with almost equal propriety, be ascribed to intelligence. The ignorauet; 
which causes them is only relative ignorance. The power that cuscts 
them is the power of relatively greater intelligence, 

"Some thoughtful and well-balanced minds will doubtless say of tbe 
proposed scheme of education that it is only one of the many pauacttis 
that are constantly being recommended by those who see all things from 
one point of view. Others will wonder why so little is said in this work 
of the great social economic problems; why the distribution of wealth* 
rather than of education^ is not insisted upon, since happiness depends 
greatly upon the possession of tbe objects of desire; why the contrast 
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between civilization ami barbarism, intelligence and ignorance, has been 
so strongly drawn, wbile that between wealth and indigence, progress 
and poverty* has been neglected. The answer to all such criticisms 
must lie that the sole object of this treatise is to arrive at the initial 
means, and that even did space permit, all other means to the common 
end of all reformatory writers would be purposely neglected, And it is 
high lime for socialists to perceive that, as a rule, they are working at 
the roof instead of at the foundation of the structure which they desire 
to erect. Not that much of the material which they are now 
elaborating will not 'come in play' when society is ready to use it, but 
that their time would be better spent in working out the basal principles 
which will render social reform possible. 

fc Present attempts in this direction consist essentially in seeking to 
attain progress, or even happiness, directly \ as ends, without employing 
the necessary means. Their failure is therefore as certain as their 
efforts are premature* The fact is that these ends will take care of 
themselves whenever the proper means are adopted. Not that they will 
come without action, but the adoption of the proper means will neces- 
sarily dispose to action, and action must result, and of the kind and 
amount necessary to secure the end. 

"The distribution of knowledge underlies all social reform. So long 
as capital and labor are the respective symbols of intelligence and ignor- 
ance, the present inequality in the distribution of wealth must continue. 
It may be urged that, since there exists no great inequality in the 
natural capacity of the human mind, there must still ever exist, even 
after knowledge shall have been equally distributed, a corresponding 
inequality of intelligence* and that therefore the proposed change will 
only substitute one species of inequality for another. The answer is 
two-fold i 

"First, the differences in native capacity, though admittedly great, are 
small compared to the differences of information. The supposed 
intellectual inequality is greatly exaggerated. 

"Secondly, admitting, as we must, that differences exist, and are, 
when regarded absolutely, very considerable, we must still insist that 
the inequality of intelligence resulting from them alone is, as regards its 
effects upon society, comparatively harmless. Whatever may be the 
inequality of advantages thus produced, they must be due to inequality 
of merits and not of accident or chance. To this, none would reasonably 
object. It is a return to the natural and normal state of things such as 
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prevails in the animal world. Each individual would hold his natural 
position in society. In this case, at least, the natural order is superior 
to the artificial condition, but the natural condition can only be secured 
through the use of highly artificial means. 

"In this condition must also he found the true solution of all those 
troublesome questions about which the prophets of a millennium have so 
needlessly and prematurely worried* While with ad van dug intelligence 
higher views of the dignity of labor will prevail, still the varied kinds of 
labor will t as now, differ in the degree of talent required to perform 
them. But the natural differences of intellectual capacity will be grent 
enough to furnish each vocation with laborers who are capable of per- 
forming its duties, but not capable of performing those of higher grades. 
The adaptation must necessarily be more complete than now, when 
sages do menial service and fools rule empires- The fitness of things 
will then reach its highest stage of completeness, and servants as well as 
poets, will be 'born, not made.* 

Li The present enormous chasm between the ignorant and the intelli- 
gent, caused by the unequal distribution of knowledge, is the worst evil 
under which society labors- This is because it places it in the power of 
a small number, having no greater natural capacity, and no natural 
right or title, to seek their happiness at the expense of a large number. 
The large number, deprived of the means of intelligence, though born 
with the capacity for it, are really compelled by the small number, 
through the exercise of a superior intelligence, to serve them without 
compensation. This is the result of the ultimate analysis of the prol> 
lem of the present unequal distribution of wealth. For it is not the 
idler, but the toiler, the real producer of wealth, that has none; while 
the man who has wealth is usually a man of leisure — at least he has 
rarely or never acquired it through labor in creating it. (?) The former 
occupies his position solely in consequence of his relative ignorance, the 
latter occupies his solely in consequence of his relative intelligence. 
Knowledge is power, and power has ever been wielded for self aggran- 
dizement, and must ever be so wielded. To prevent inequality of 
advantages, there must be equality of power, i.e., equality of 
knowledge. 

"An exhaustive treatise on education would naturally consider its 
three aspects, the matter, the means, and the method of education. It 
is, of course, not the aim of this chapter to constitute such a treatise, but 
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merely to point out the position of education in a system of artificial 
civilization. To say that a proper system of education should confer 
the maximum amount of the most important extant knowledge upon all 
the memhers of society, leaves the question still open as to what consti- 
tutes the most important extant knowledge, as well a* the question how 
much the maximum amount is. 

"Prefacing, then, with the remark that all that may be said must be 
understood merely in the nature of suggestion, the following highly 
latitudinarian principles may be now provisionally stated: 

"There should be drawn up three distinct educational curriculiitns — 
the first to be strictly universal and invariable, and to be restricted to 
such general and practical knowledge, within the ceriain comprehension 
of all intellects, as is clearly of the highest value to all, without any 
distinction whatever. Of the body of truth embraced in this primary 
curriculum, let no human being within the authority of society under 
any circumstances remain ignorant. There can be no doubt that such a 
curriculum could be so prepared that, were nil education to stop there, 
man kind would really be wiser, in the proper sense of the word, than at 
present. 

"The second curriculum, while dealing in the main with truths of 
greater depth and ditticultness, should also adhere to. truths of the great- 
est generality and practicality. This curriculum should also, like the 
first, be universal in its application, but should differ from it in the one 
particular of embracing many interchangeable branches. Not that 
pupils should here be allowed any election in these branches, but society 
should possess the means of jndging which ones are best adapted to the 
intellectual character of each. 

* h The third curriculum should he adapted only for those who have 
successfully passed the first and second. This must be, to a large 
extent, elective by the student, who is supposed to have attained a suffi- 
cient age and judgment to decide, with the aid and advice of the teacher, 
which advanced studies will be best adapted to his life pursuits. It 
should embrace truths of greater specialty and detail, as pointing to 
some one great class of practical labor or another, to be undertaken 
after the preparation shall have been completed, which it should be the 
object of education to furnish. 

"These curriculums should be made up, not arbitrarily, but sys- 
tematically and in pursuance of one general law, or ruling principle of 
classification. This principle should be something like the following : 
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"Everything that has been made known Uv man should be made known 
to all men* Not thai every object, fact* and law of nature can he 
separately acquired, hut that general lairs embracing them all should be 
rn;ule known, through the knowledge of which these details are generally, 

though not specially* known* 

"The problem of education ts* therefore, reduced to this : whether the 
members of society shall continue to pass through life surrounded only 
by the natural and nttorpaoived influences which everywhere exist* by 
which they are indeed constantly acquiring knowledge, such as it is. ami 
many conceptions which are not knowledge, because they consist of 
neons influences; whether they shall thus he left to form all kiml^ 
of undigested anil unsystematic ideas, half of which are objectively 
unreal, and most of the remainder too narrow to be of any value, yet to 
which their conduct will rigidly correspond, producing its legitimate 
effect upon themselves and upon society ; or whether they shall be 
required to pass a portion of their lives under a system of artificial 
circumstances, so regulated that the bulk of the influences which appeal 
to the senses and produce ideas, will he both reliable and important, anil 
from which, under no other than the normal operations of the mind* 
reliable and valuable knowledge must necessarily result, solid character 
be formed, and the highest ethical and dynamic actions be tH&Q 
exerting rigidly corresponding effects upon themselves and upon society 
It is, in short, the question whether the social system shall always be 
left to nature, always be genetic and spontaneous, and he allowed to 
drift listlessly on, intrusted to the by no means always progrc 
influence* which have developed it, and brought it to its present 
condition, or whether it shall be regarded as a proper subject of art. 
treated as other natural products have beeu treated by human intelli- 
gence, and made as much superior to nature, in this only proper iti&ffl 
of the word, as other artificial productions are superior to natural ones/ 

It hardly need be said that to become the factor in civilization which 
tufa argument claims that it may he, "education" must he something 
more than a depositing in the popular mind of such knowledge as Ifo 
Ward would communicate. As indicated at the beginning of tbi* 
chapter, fundamental refiffiom relations must be established, as the efW 
of a genuine Sociology; and accordingly, religion must be include*! m 
the term "education 11 to make the above positions tenable. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
The General Characteristics of the State. 



THESIS XVII. — The State is not the Government ok a 

PEOPLE, BL T T THE PEOPLE WITH THEIR POLITICAL ORGANIZA- 
TION. i4, The State i$ a combination or totality ov men, 
IN the form of government and govkkneo, in a definite 

TERRITORY, LNITED TOGETHER INTO A MORAL, ORGANIZED, 
PERSONALITY ; OR, MORE SHORTLY, THE STATE IS THE POLITI- 
CALLY ORGANIZED NATIONAL PERSON OF A DEFINITE COUNTRY." 

(Bluntschli; Theory of the State, p. 23.) 

**If we consider the great number of States which history presents to 
us, we become aware at once of certain common characteristics of at I 
States ; others are only seen on closer examination. 

"First, it is clear that in every State a number of men are combined. 
In particular States the number may be very different, some embracing 
only a few thousands, others many millions; but, nevertheless, we can- 
not talk of a State until we get beyond the circle of a single family, and 
until a multitude of men (i.e., families, men, women and children) are 
united together. A family, a clan t like the house of the Hebrew patri- 
arch Jacob, can become the nucleus around which, in time, a greater 
number gathers, but a real State cannot be formed until that has 
happened, until the single family has broken up into a series of families, 
and kindred has become extended to the race. 

''There is no normal number for the size of the population of a 
State; Rousseau's number of 10,000 men would certainly not be suffi- 
cient. In the middle ages such small States could exist with security 
and dignity ; modern times lead to the formation of much greater States, 
partly because the political duties of the modern States need a greater 
national force, partly because the increased power of the great States 
readily becomes a danger and a menace to the independence of the small* 
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"Secondly, a permanent relation of the people to the soil is necessary 
for the continuance of the State. The Suite requires its territory : 
nation and country go together. 

**>Jomadic peoples, although they have chiefs to command them and 
law to govern them, have not yet reached the full condition of States 
until they have a fixed abode. The Hebrew people received a political 
training from Moses, but were not a State until Joshua settled them in 
Palestine. In the great migrations at the fall of the Roman Empire, 
when peoples left their old habitations and undertook to conquer new 
ones, they were in an uncertain condition of transition, The earlier 
States which they had formed no longer existed; the new did not vet 
exist. The personal bond continued for a while, the territorial connec- 
tion was broken. Only if they succeeded in regaining a sure footing 
were they enabled to establish a new State. The peoples who faileil 
perished. The Athenians under Themistocles saved the State of Athens 
on their ships, because after the victory they again took possession ui 
their city ; but the Cimbri and Teu tones perished, because they left 
their old home and failed to conquer a new one, 

"Another characteristic of the State is the ittti-ttf of the whole, the 
cohesion of the nation. Internally there may indeed be d liferent divi- 
sions with considerable independence of their own. Thus in Rome 
there was the patrician popitlus^ and alongside of it the plebs. In the 
older Teutonic States of the middle ages there was the constitution of 
the people, alongside of the feudal constitution. The State may also 
be composed of several parts which in their turn constitute States ; thus 
from the old German Empire several territorial States have grown up; 
in the modern federations of North America and Switzerland, and in the 
new German Empire, a common collective State and a number of con- 
federated local States exist together. But unless the community forms 
a coherent whole in its internal organization, or can appear and act as a 
unit in external relations, there is no State. 



"In all States we find the distinction between governors and governed, 
or — to adopt the old expression which has been sometimes misunder- 
stood, sometimes misused, but which, in itself, is neither hateful nor 
slavish — between sovereign and subjects. This distinction appears in 
the most manifold forms, but is always necessary. Even in the most 
extreme democracy in which it may seem to vanish, it is nevertheless 
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present- The assembly of the Athenian citizens was the sovereign, the 
individual Athenians were its subjects. 

"Where there is no longer any sovereign possessing authority, where 
the governed have renounced political obedience, and every one does 
that which is right in his own eyes, this is anarchy T and the State is at 
an end* Anarchy, like M negations cannot last, so that out of it there 
at once arises, perhaps in a rude and often cruel Corm of despotism, 
some sort of new sovereignty which compels obedience, and thus repro- 
duces that indispensable distinction. Communists deny this in theory, 
but in doing so, they deny the State itself. Even they have nowhere 
been able, by annihilating the State, to introduce a merely social union, 
and, if they ever succeed in temporarily winning over the masses to 
their projects, we may be certain, from the example of the religious 
communists of the sixteenth century, and from the natural consequences 
of events, that they too would again set up a domination, and that the 
harshest that has ever been. 



"The State is in no way a lifeless instrument, a dead machine ; it is a 
living arid therefore organized being. 

"In calling the State an organism we are not thinking of the activities 
by which plants and animals seek, consume and assimilate nourishment, 
and reproduce their species. We are thinking rather of the following 
characteristics of natural organisms : 

**(a) Every organism is a union of soul and body, i.e.j of material 
elements and vital forces. 

"(b) Although an organism is and remains a whole, yet ifr its parts it 
has members which are animated by special motives and capacities, in 
order to satisfy in various ways, the varying needs of the whole itself. 

"(c) The organism develops itself from within outwards, and has au 
external growth* 

"In all three respects the organic nature of the State is evident. 

"While history explains the organic nature of the State, we learn 
from it at the same time that the State does not stand on the same grade 
with the lower organisms of plants and animals, but is of a higher kind ; 
we learn that it is a moral and spiritual organism, a great body which is 
capable of taking up into itself the feelings and thoughts of the nation, 
of uttering them in laws, and realizing them in acts ; we are informed 
of moral qualities and of the character of each State, History ascribes 
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to the State a personality which* having spirit and body, possesses and 
manifests a will of its own. 

"The glory ami honor of the State have always elevated the heart o£ 
its sons, and animated them to sacrifices. For freedom and independ- 
ence, for the rights of the State, the noblest and best have, m all times 
and in all nations, expended their goods and their lives. To extend the 
reputation and the power of the State, to further its welfare and its- 
happiness, has universally been regarded as one of the most honorable 
duties of gifted men. The joys and sorrows of the State have always 
been shared by all its citizens. The whole great idea of Fatherland and 
love of country would be inconceivable if the State did not possess this 
high moral and personal character. 

"The personality of the State is, however, only recognized by free 
people, and only in the civilized nation-state has it attained to full 
efficacy. In the earlier stages of politics only the prince Is prominent ; 
he alone is a person, and the State is merely the realm of his personal 
rule." (Bluntschli, pp. 1M1>) 



THESIS XVIII.— Tn b State is, thus far, the most complete 

ORGANIZATION OF THAT ENVIRONMENT WHICH IS THE NECES- 
SARY CONDITION OF THE COMPLETENESS OF THE INDIVIDUAL ; 
IN WHICH ALONE THE BEST IN THE INDIVIDUAL FINDS 
OE'PQRTUNITT FOR EXERCISE. {Vid. Thesis XI Vj p, 78.) 



The following exposition is that of Mr* Mulford. 



(The Nation i pp* 



"The premise of political speculation has been the assumption of the 
existence of man apart from the State. It has portrayed an age when 
the conflict of right and wrong was unknown' 1 (Vid. above, p, 39) : 
there was in the lives of men no care nor toil nor endeavor ; there was 
neither chief nor law, neither soldier nor battle ; there was no judge 
nor police, no plaintiff or defendant; there was neither marriage nor 
homes ; property was unrecognized, no boundaries of land were traced, 
and the ample gifts of the earth were held by all in common ; the 
individual existed in the fullness of all his powers, while yet, as in the 
traditional, and the ancients say derisive, line of Homer, — 

" 'No tribe, nor State, nor home hath he.' 



Ill 

**Thts imaginary condition is drawn again by the old counsellor, in 

the Tempest; — 

" 'Cm. I would by contraries 

Execute all things, for no kind of traffic 

Would I admit ; no name of magistrate ; 

Letters should not be known ; riches, poverty* 

And use of service, none ; contract, succession, 

Bourn, bound of land, tilth, vineyard, none ; 

No use of metal, corn, or wine, or oil ; 

No occupation ; all men idle, all ; 

And women too, but innocent and pure; 

Xo sovereignty* 

All things in common nature should produce 

Without sweat or endeavor ; treason, felony, 

Sword, pike, knife, gun, or need of any engine. 

Would I not have ; but nature should bring forth, 

Of its own kind, ali foison, all abundance. 

To feed my innocent people.' 

"But this scent, as it is traced in political speculation, soon closed ; its 
course was interrupted and disturbed; tbe impulses of men arousing, 
brought them in collision; strong desires came to clash with each other; 
there was the necessity for toil, and the lives of men were harassed with 
care ; there was di vision, and distrust was provoked ; then some power 
was required to maintain the imperiled security, to punish fraud and 
restrain violence; and thus the State came into being; its origin was in 
necessity, and its form was that of a repressive force in the institution 
of an external order. 

''The same premise, in the assumption of the contrasted picture, has 
represented the primitive condition as characterized by every evil. It 
was a constant warfare; fear and self-interest directed human action; 
the grasp of avarice brooked no limit ; hatred was the habitude of men ; 
tumult and violence alone prevailed. Then it is conceived that the State 
came into being, as an evil also, but slighter and sooner to be borne than 
those which existed apart from it, ami as before in the form of a 
repressive force, 

"These imaginary pictures divest mau of the actual circumstance and 
of the actual relations of life. They are only abstractions* There is 
no trace of tbe natural man, and of the primitive age which they 
portray* They are assumed as the necessary material out of which to 
construct the artificial systems of political schools. They have no 
foundation in the nature, or in tbe history of man. 
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il The position of Aristotle h the necessary postulate of political 
science. — 'Man is by nature a political being/ The element! of the 
nation are m his nature, and its progress is in the development of bis 
nature. The earliest ami widest records of bis existence disclose a 
condition in which there is the recognition of some common relation, and 
men appear as dependent upon each other, and as seeking association 
with each other; they make sacrifices for it, ami accept obligations 
in it, ' 

THESIS XIX. — lh TiiE State has its foundations laid in the 

NATURE OF MAN." (Mulford.) 

iL It is the normal condition of human existence. There is in it, as the 
Organization of human society* the manifestation of human nature* The 
nature of man, apart from the nation is unfulfilled ; and in the indi- 
vidual* in his isolation, the destiny of humanity is unrealized ; the old 
words are verified, units homo* itultt.18 /to/no. 

"The nation, therefore, is not to be regarded as an artifice which man 
has devised* nor as an expedient suggested by circumstance, to secure 
certain special and temporary ends. It has other grounds and other 
elements. It is often described as a contrivance of In tin an skill, and 
government as the cunning or clumsy device for the accomplishment of 
certain objects in certain transient periods. A recent writer, identifying 
government with the nation* says it i* % machine for applying - curtain 
principles,* etc., etc*; but even as an illustration* this conveys a miscon- 
ception. The machine, when it is made* ts apart from the maker* ami 
complete in itself, and separate i'roiu the power which impels it; but the 
nation never exists as a complete construction, and always is in identity 
with the people. The nation, moreover, cannot be moved as a machine, 
but has, in itself, thought and will and power to do, or not to do, and 
capacity to suffer or rejoice. The nation exists, only as men are lifted 
out of a mechanical existence ; in it there is the assertion of their deter- 
mination, and their free endeavor. Man does not owe the conception of 
the nation to the genius of the individual, nor is it the invention of a 
separate age. The highest ingenuity could not have compassed it, and 
it is not to be counted among the achievements of human wisdom. The 
machine also wears out, with time and use, when another is made in its 
stead ; but it is not thus with States, and there is no law of physical 
necessity which thus limits them. 
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"The representation of the nation as a mechanism — the work of 
human craftsmen — is the root of the confusion which appears in the 
definition of man's savage or rude condition as the 'natural state, 1 and 
the emergence from it into civilization as the ^artificial state. 1 It is the 
distinction on the assumption of which so many social schemes and such 
vast social theories of natural and artificial society have been built* 
'I" lie law of Aristotle has here its application in political science- The 
nature of that which is, is to he ascertained from its mature condition : 
not in its germ, nor yet in its decay, but in its fullness and its perfeet- 
ness, do we discern the true nature of a thing ; or, what every being /*, 
in its perfect condition, that certainly is the nature of that being." 



THESIS XX.— "The State ia a Relationship," 

"They who exist in it are not held only by some external force, and 
are not bound only by some formal law. In the sketches given of 
existence apart from society, the State was represented as if men 
entered it from a condition of universal isolation, and as itself the 
resultant of their individual accession. This isolation is unreal ; it is 
the atomy of the State, which regards it as the collection of so many 
units. It is a premise which is devised to sustain political systems and 
political abstractions. The isolation of men presumes a conception 
which is inhuman. It is not in its separation* but in its relations, that 
humanity is comprehended, If, moreover, this isolation be allowed, it 
does not furnish the elements out of which the State can he formedj and 
it can suggest no law in which the transition to the State may be made. 

"The origin of the State is not in some speculative theory, nor in 
some formal scheme. The entrance to it ia not through a reflective 
process, nor by an act of individual volition. It has the characteristic of 
all relationships, (?) in that it has not its beginning in a reflective or a 
voluntary act, while in it the individual is conscious of existence as a 
person. 

u It is not, in its normal course, out of a condition which is external, 
that men enter the nation, but they are horn in it, and it has the natural 
condition of relationship, 

i¥ The recognition of its law, and the obedience to its authority, is not, 
then, conditioned upon the arbitrary choice of those who constitute it, 
but in reference to it the arbitrary action of the individual ia precluded, 

'■It is a common relationship, and there are none exempt from its 
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conditions, ami Done iu the nation can make their Uvea la be »a if 11 
not been. There are none unaffected by it, bat each is involve 
every moment of hi* existence. 

♦•There is for the family, apart from the nation, a necessary imper 
ttess, as also they will hold best the relation of citizenship who hold 
the relation of brothers and husband* ami fathers. 

"The nation is subject to the conditions of all relationships If 
consciousness of ihetn perish, the art of man can devise do substii 
Their strength can he supplied by no artificial bond, however st 
forged. They are deep as life, and iu their mysterious power the 
the holiest communion, so that their only illustration in the phyi 
world is in the vine and branches, and the hotly and the memo- 

"It is ihua that citizenship has its significance as :i relationship* 1 
not carelessly that human lips have called their country the father-la 
nor is it with vague and idle phrases, but hi the spirit of holy anil I 
like sacrifice and in solemn crises, that men have turned to their conn 
as the mother of all. 1 * 



THESIS XXI.- -"The State is a Continuity/' 

"It no more exists complete in a single period of time than does 
race; it is not a momentary existence* as if defined in some 
cumstance. It is not composed of its present occupants alone, bui 
embraces those who are and have been and shall be. There is iu it 
continuity of the generation*. It reaches backward to the fathers i 
onward to the children, and its relation is manifest in its reverence 
the one and its hope for the other. 

"Thi evidence of this continuity is in the consciousness of a peof. 
It appears in the apprehension of the nation as an inheritance, receiv 
from the fathers, to be transmitted unimpaired to the children. T 
conviction, that has held the nation as an heritage worth living and wot 
dying for, has inspired the devotion and sacrifice of a people. 

"The evidence of this continuity is also in the fact that the ipsol i ■■' 
people always contemplates it. The nation has never existed wlii 
placed a definite termination to its existence, a period when its order v 
to expire, and the obligation to its law to cease. It cannot anticipa 
a time when it shall be resolved into its elements, but contends, with t 
intensity of life, against every force which threatens dissolution* Tho 
who have represented the State as a compact, have yet held it to be 
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perpetual one, in which the children are bound by the acts of their 
fathers, 

14 This eon tin ait j is the condition of the existence of the nation in 
history. The nation persists through a form of outward circumstance* 
Judea was the same under the judges and under the kings ; Rome was 
the same under the kings and under the consuls. The elements of the 
being of the nation subsist in this continuity. In it, also, the product* 
of human effort are conserved, and the law of human production 
conforms to it. The best attainments pass slowly from their germ to 
i heir perfect n ess, as in the growth of the language and the law, the arts 
and the literature of a people. Chaucer and Spencer, through intervals 
of slow advance, precede Shakespeare, as Giotto and Perugiiio lead the 
way to Michael Angelo and Raphael. 

"'The nation is a continuity, as also in itself the product of succeeding 
generations. It transcends the achievement of a single individual or a 
separate age. The life of the individual is not its measure. In its 
fruition there is the work of the generations, and eveu in the moments 
of its existence the expression of their spirit, the blending of the strength 
of youth, the resolve of manhood, and the experience of age — the hope 
and the aspiration of the one, the wisdom and repose of the other. 
There is the spirit which is always young, and yet always full of years, 
and even in its physical course the correspondence to an always renewed 
life. 

"This continuity has found expression in the highest political thought. 
Shakespeare has it iu his historical plays ; the continuity of the nation 
is represented as existing through the years with the vicissitudes of the 
people, in the changes of scene, with the coming and going of men ; anil 
there is as in the nation the unity of the drama in which so many actors 
move, and whose events revolve from age to age ; and thus these plays 
hold an attraction apart from the separate scenes and figures which 
present some isolated ideal for the poet to shape. Burke has rep- 
resented this continuity in the nation as moving through generations in 
a life which no speculative schemes and no legal formulas may compass. 
l The nation is indeed a partnership, but a partnership uot only between 
those who are living, but between those who are dead, and those who 
are to be born/ 

""The life of the individual is brief, hut in the nation it may become a 
continuous power. The character of Achilles may have a worth for all 
in its abstract ideal, but in the history of Greece it was always a living 
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energy. They who have been the leaders of a nation in the strength 
and nobleness of their lives, are always in a vital relation to it. The 
traditions of valor and sacrifice in the memory of a people become the 
inspiration of its hope. 

ik The work of the individual is brief also, and in its isolation would be 
almost vain, but in the continuity of the nation it is enwrought in the 
longer social development. Thus, also, a single generation, in its 
furthest advance, achieves but little in comparison with the long line of 
the generations in the nation, and if there is laid on any the necessity of 
battle, still the holiest triumph is that in which the life of the nation in 
its continuity is maintained. 

THESIS XXII.— "The State is an Organism." 

"It has an organic unity, it is determined in an organic law, and 
constitutes an organic whole. There is a political truth whose worth may 
be measured against the sciolism of many recent theories, in the ancient 
words — 4 As the days of a tree are the days of my people.' The nation 
is shaped by no external force, but by an inner law ; its changes are 
those of a development; its strength appears in its regarding all division 
as the sundering of life ; and the glory of the people has been not in the 
uprooting, but in the maintaining and advancing of the work of its 
ancestors. This imparts to the people an energy which does not wholly 
perish in the waning of its years; it breaks the external bonds which 
fetter it, and flourishes amid the vastest historical changes. 

"The State, as an organism, has the characteristic of every organism, 
unity arid growth and identity of structure. It has not merely an 
apparent sequence, nor a constructive force, but is a development after 
an organic law. It is not a confused collection of separate atoms, as 
grains of sand in a heap, and its increase is not through their occupation. 
It has the unity of an organism, not the aggregation of a mass ; it is 
indivisible. (?) Its germ lies beyond analysis, and in it is enfolded its 
whole future. This unity is the postulate of the existence of the people 
as a nation, and the condition of its independence. An identity of 
structure also pervades the whole. Thus the defect of a part injures 
the whole ; and if a part be severed, it ceases to exist, as the limb which 
is cut from the body, or the branch from the tree. (?) 

"The nation, therefore, is not something which can be torn down, and 
then from the old material built up again in other nations. It is planted, 
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it is not made. It is not constructed out of pre-existing parts, but is ati 
whole, ami the law of Aristotle holds, — the whole is before the parts; 
that is, a whole cannot be made of parts but the whole is predetermined, 
to which the parts belong, or it is only in the conception of the whole 
that the parts appear. A sum or aggregate can be composed of separate 
units, but it is only their mass, and there can be predicated of it neither 
unity nor growth, nor identity of structure. 

iL The law of an organism defines the relation of the individual to the 
nation. They who form the organic whole, in their relation to it and 
to each other, are its members. Its bond is not formal; its action is not 
mechanical. The members are formed in and through it, as they form 
it, and are not as the wheels iu mills, and the shuttles that slide in 
looms, but the members of a living body. They are affected by it, not 
as by an external force, acting on component particles, but as by a 
living" spirit working through the whole. The laws of life in the 
physical body do not act with more unvarying certainty than in the body 
politic. 

"The consciousness of this organic relation, is the ground, also, of the 
normal action of the individual, Hegel says, the mob in a nation is titer 
force which acts without, or apart from, the organization of tbe whole. 
There may thus be an ignorant or a learned mob, a mob of men of 
fashion, or of men of science, but the spirit is the same, and In its 
severance from the organic people there is the same essential vulgarity- 

"This has an illustration of singular force iu one of the political plays 
of Shakespeare, When Cains Marcius turns to the crowd in Rome, and 
denounces them as the detached and disorganized rabble, in whom 
there is nothing of the organic unity of the people, the disdain of the 
Roman is in the words, *(?o» get you home, you fragments P And those- 
who, in the conceit of culture, or of wealth, or of higher interests, or of 
spiritual endowments, withdraw from the normal political action of the 
nation, are obeying the impulse of the mob, and are as the very frag- 
ments, for whom the Roman patrician felt such unmeasured scorn. 

"The antithesis to the nation as an organic unity, is in the conception 
which frames it upon abstractions. It assumes a certain scheme of 
rights, or system of laws, and then proceeds to construct the State out 
of these rights, or sets it forth as the product of this formal law. These 
assumptions are destitute of an historical foundation, and arise iu the 
empty notion that men, by a reflective act, can constitute the nation, 
and that it exists as the sequence of an abstract conception* The most. 
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disastrous of political falsehoods is this, wliicfi in any form holds 
nation in identity with a legal or dialectical system, and then proee 
to its construction, after the design of the abstract reason. It 
destructive, and the whole exUteni order is const antlj liable to be raj 
in order to substitute an imai'iurm polity in its stead. 

*♦ The ttjtpreftettswH of the nation at an organism* h the conditio* 
political science. It involves the distinction of an art and a seiein 
there may be, for instance, an art in building heaps of stones* hut th 
is no science of stone-heaps. The unity and identity of structure in 
organism, in which a taw of action may be inferred, form the condit 
Of positive BCifiDOa, 

"This is the source, also, of constructive political power, and of 
that is enduring in the work of the statesman,, In the recognition 
this fact, — of the organic being of the State — the most is gained, s; 
BJuntschli, for the practical study of political subjects. And it is sig 
ficant that political writers of grasp and wide influence, as Spinoza s 
Hobbes, proceeding from a premise which precludes the organic ud 
or being of the State, have yet been Jed to represent it as a living bo* 
and have described it as some colossal man, This conception, wti 
presented by those whose postulate is the contractual origin and deti 
tion of the State, indicates the reality of its existence as an organism. 

"It is also significant that the assertion of the nation as an orgai 
unity, in modern political thought, should have proceeded from the h 
tortcal political school- Savigny, who may be named as its represen 
tive, describes the nation as 'the organic manifestation of the peopl 
(SysL de§ rem. Rechu, vol I, p. 22.) Yet the necessary conception 
the nation as an organism transcends the limits of an historical scho 
and while the roots are traced iu the past, there is necessarily a con tit; 
ous development, and it passes into the future in the unfolding of 
own germ. In the forget fulness of this, the historical school revei 
only to the past, to dwell among its forms, and as the sense of a livt: 
continuity and energy fades away, it becomes of all schools the niostd 
and barren. 

"Rut although the nation is organic, it is not limited to the definite 
of a physical organism. Its description in this logical limitation is oft 
repeated ; it is said, for instance, that the nation, as the individui 
passes through the necessary periods of youth, manhood and age ; th 
it flourishes, and after maturity ceases to exist — its bloom is followed I 
inevitable decay. (Vid. Frederick II. Antimacchiavelli, ch. IX. C 
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Herbert Spencer, Social Static*, p. 490.) The deeper truth is in the 
words of the Roman statesman — *The State is formed for eternity/ 
(Cicero, De Republic*, bk. Ill, ch. 3.) 



THESIS XXIII.— "The State is a Conscious Organism." 

"It is the conscious life of the people. It knows its own object and 
the purpose which is given it to fulfill. lis action does not proceed from 
mere impulse, and it is not directed by a merely aimless energy, but 
there is in it that conscious spirit which apprehends an object before it, 
and apprehends it as its own* l The nation,' says M, Thiers, 4s that 
being which reflects and determines Its own action and purpose/ 

"It has a determinate end, and apprehends in its own conscious pur- 
pose its vocation in history. This consciousness of a vocation enters 
into the spirit of every historical people, and is the basis of its historical 
life. The nation has, in correspondence to its vocation, a determinate 
character ; its character is the manifestation of the purpose it has real- 
ized in its vocation. Its character becomes thus as*clearly outlined as 
that of its foremost men. Rome has a character as distinct as that of 
Cresar, and Greece as that of Pericles. 

"The conscious life and vocation of the nation appear in the spirit 
with which it invests its members, and those who are called to the execu- 
tion of its purpose. There is a quality in its membership which is dis- 
tinct from that in a life withdrawn from it, and there is a spirit in the 
fulfillment of its trusts and offices which it alone imparts. When the 
thought and action of the members and officers of a nation become 
empty routine, the mere work of functionaries, there is the sign of the 
loss of a living energy, and the decadence of a people* It has been said 
that there was in the office of a Roman Consul an inherent majesty, 
which often gave dignity to a person of ordinary character, and ennobled 
him with its spirit ; and there is. in the office of a representative of the 
people, a power which may lift the possessor above the divisions of 
party, and the interests of factions, so that he is made to stand in a 
Jiving relation to the nation, whose work and purpose is to be wrought 
through him. It is thus, also, that one who is called to a public trustor 
office in the nation, is not simply a private person, nor to be so regarded. 

"The conscious life of the people appears in its literature and arts, its 
manners aud laws. These arc moulded in the type of the individual life 
of the nation, so that, with the universal element in literature and art 
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and law, there is the individual element, in which the characteristic of 
the people is traced. These not only bear the impress of its peculiar 
type, but there is, in its being, the field of their growth. The construc- 
tive polity, and the art and literature of a nation, thus terminate with 
its historical course. There may be great works produced after its close, 
but their root was in the past, and with its decay they soon cease : as 
there were solitary great Grecians and Romans, after the loss of the 
national life of Greece and Rome, but the line soon expires. Their 
spirit can survive in no other people, and their work can be resumed hy 
none. The Turks gain possession of Greece, and the French of Egypt, 
but the monuments and arts do not belong to them, they do not 
recognize their spirit in them, and cannot continue them. All that 
England can do with the sculptures called the Elgin marbles, is to place 
them in a museum. 

"This consciousness of the vocation of the natiou, however reluctantly 
acknowledged or dimly apprehended, has been stronger than the in- 
dividual intention of its members. It has determined the course of the 
greater (?) in the succession of its leaders and its kings, and has turned 
them from their individual bent, when they could not warp it to their 
own use. In England and France the greater rulers, as Henry VIII. 
and Louis IX., have been those who have held the best apprehension of 
and given the clearest expression to this vocation ; and kings and 
ministers who have sought to thwart it, or even failed to be penetrated 
by it, have been set aside, or, as illustrative of its weakness in some 
ages, are left to stand as passive figures in its lines. 

"In the conscious life and vocation of the nation, there is the ground 
of its identity of purpose, through the suceeding generations. Its 
purpose is transmitted from the fathers to the children. The conscious- 
ness of its destinaton becomes clearer in the advance, as it fades in the 
degeneracy of the people, and is obscured in the precedence of selfish 
interests, and at last blotted out in stupidity and slavery. Thus also the 
early incident (?) of a people may contain the premonition, and its 
historical epochs and crises the revelation of its vocation. There is, 
through all, the same great promise, the same memories, and the same 
hopes. The longer years alone are its measure. The calling of the 
nation thus may endure through humiliation and defeat, and through 
evil days when there is only a remnant left who keep its ancient faith 
and guard its errand from forgetfulness. 

"This is held slightly by the teachers of the technic of political art, 
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and by those who would limit politics to political economy ; but the 
consciousness and the fulfillment of the vocation of the people are the 
condition of its power; this vocation is the postulate of national 
character and natioual freedom. The people has in it no external 
limitation which impairs action, but is strong and free only as it works it 
out. The people that fails to hold its calling carefully and reverently, 
cannot attain a strong national life, and weakness and inevitable disaster 
result when its purpose is but feebly grasped, and servility and degrada- 
tion when it becomes the imitator or the copyist of another. 

THESIS XXIV— "The State is a Moral Organism." 

"In the necessary elements of its existence in history it transcends 
the merely physical conditions of a physical organism, and in freedom, 
and law, and order, in the fulfillment of a conscious purpose and 
vocation, and in the obligation to law, are the very elements of a moral 
being. 

"Jt is a moral organism; that is, its members are persons who subsist 
in it, in relations, in the realization of personality. It is the condition 
in which a person exists in the fulfillment of the relations of life with 
those who are persons. There is in it the assertion of a justice, which 
is the affirmative of a person, in the recognition and institution of these 
relations between the moral whole and the moral parts of the whole. 
Its law is regulative of the moral whole, and of the parts, in these 
relations. 

"It is as a moral organism that the nation is the field of the action of 
man, in law and in freedom. There is, therefore, in it, the education of 
the individual, the growth and formation of character. There is, in its 
moral development, the coming into the world of that which is laid in 
the nature of humanity, in its true and original constitution. 

"It is as a moral organism that there are, in the nation, the conditions 
of the moral life of the individual. In the assumed isolation of man, 
there is the negatiou of the moral life which is formed in moral rela- 
tions. Thus all the relations of life, in its moral order, are constituted 
in the nation, and are to be maintained through its institutions and by 
its enactments." "Whosoever lays violent hands upon the State, assails 
the conditions of all moral life, and therefore the crime is regarded as 
the greatest." (Trendelenburg.) 

"It is as a moral organism that the nation is the sphere of the indi- 
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vidual person. The fact of a vocation cannot consist with his isolation. 
It presumes an existence in a conscious relationship, and its fulfillment is 
in the relations of a moral order. It is thus that there is formed in the 
nation the consciousness of the relationship of humanity, and the moral 
life of the individual is apprehended in it as the life which is truly 
human. 

"The process of the nation is only as a moral organism. It is not 
constituted in the necessary process of the physical world, but it is con- 
stituted in the order of a moral world. Its course is defined in law, and 
in law as prescribing the actions and relations of men as moral agents. 
Its attainment is in freedom. Its goal is peace, and that not in the 
barren conception in which there is the negation of purpose and energy, 
but peace as the conquest of man, in which there is the satisfaction of 
hie spirit, and the achievement of his aim. 

"The conditions of history presume the being of the nation as a moral 
organism. History is not a succession of separate events and actions, 
but a development in a moral order, and in the unity and continuity of 
a life which moves on unceasingly, as some river in its unbroken cur- 
rent. But it is only as the nation is an organism that this unity and 
continuity is manifest in it, and as a moral organism that this moral 
order is confirmed in it. 

"The nation cannot be thus comprehended, in the definition in its logi- 
cal limitations, of a physical organism. The distinction of a physical 
and a moral organism is necessary, and becomes the illustration of the 
being of the nation, in its necessary conception. It is as follows : 

"The physical organism is determined in itself by a law of necessity, 
as the tree, which cannot be other than it is ; the ethical organism is 
determined in a law of freedom, which is the condition of moral action. 
In the physical organism, each member exists only in its relation to the 
whole, as, for instance, the hand is nothing without the body, and has 
no separate significance ; in the ethical organism, each member has in 
itself a necessary significance, and each member, furthermore, has the 
destination in itself, for which the whole exists, and which the whole 
has in itself. The whole subsists in the same relation, and has the same 
destination as the individual, and neither the whole nor the individual 
has a secondary existence, nor can be made only a means to the end of 
another. In the physical organism, the elements which are atomic, 
under a law of combination, are taken up and separated again, and as 
they pass back into unformed nature, it is only to reappear in other and 
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manifold forms ; in the ethical organism, the members are individuals 
•existing each in his own identity, and each is so related to the whole 
that, instead of a construction after the exclusive type of the whole, it 
is indifferent to say that the individual has his type in the whole, or the 
whole its type in the individual. In the physical organism, the changes 
are through necessary periods, as youth and age, or spring and autumn ; 
and the elements which 'are chemical, and so on, are formed after the 
law of these periods; but in the ethical organism the process is not 
through the periods of a necessary sequence, and its members exist in 
•each moment of its existence, in uninterrupted relations of youth and 
age. Its life consists in the constantly unfolding life of humanity. 

"The logical fallacy of defining an ethical by a physical organism, and 
limiting the one to the conception of the other, appears in Draper's 
Civil Polity. The description of the growth and maturity and decay of 
nations is repeated with a solemn monotony, as if history were an 
unbroken succession of funereal pageants. But the nations do not exist 
in history in this limitation in a physical sequence ; they appear under 
the conditions of a moral life, and their growth or decay is traced not in 
necessary, but in moral causes. 

"There is, in the same school, the utter denial of the real freedom of 
the individual and the nation, when it aims to define freedom only in the 
limitations of a physical necessity, and the mind of man is regarded only 
as involved in the physical process of nature. Yet not infrequently 
exhortations are made, in the same school, on the beauty, or the duty, 
or the excellence of political morality, and these may be often the 
expression of an emotive fervor, or of prudent counsel ; but they can 
avail little when they are connected with a merely economic conception 
of the nation, and are separated from their only consistent postulate in 
its organic and moral being." 

THESIS XXV.— "The State is a Moral Personality.* 

"This is the condition of its vocation, as in the fulfilment of its voca- 
tion there is the formation of its character. The moral personality of 
the nation is determined in its consciousness ; in its conscious purpose 
subsists its independence of other nations ; that it is not to be necessarily 
what they are, nor as they are. Its object is before it, which it knows 
as its own ; its freedom is in the working out of its vocation, and in its 
goal there is the satisfaction of its desire. 
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"The condition of the realization of personality is the same in the 
nation as in the individual. This condition in each is the clearness and 
fullness in which it comprehends its purpose, and is centred in it. The 
source of strength is* as with the individual, in working faithfully after 
the type of its own individuality, and bringing this to its free and clear 
development. The being of the nation is, therefore, not merely in an 
apparent sequence, but in conformance with the law which is laid in its- 
being, 

"The scope of the nation thus is not exhausted by, and its powers are 
not derivative from a sphere of outward circumstance*, it is not compre- 
hended in a summary of enactments, nor defined in an abstract system, 
The only limitation is its self-limitation in its being, as a moral person. 
In this is the postulate of its law and the line of its progress. There 
are no bars or barriers before the course of the free spirit of the people, 
and the nation moves in its advance towards the higher personality 
which is realized in its vocation ; which is of God, in history. 

"The nation is a moral person, since it is called as a power in the 
coming of that kingdom in which there is the moral government of the 
world, and in whose completion there is the goal of history. It is a 
power in the moral conflict and conquest which is borne through history, 
to the final triumph of the good. It is a power manifest in the judg- 
ment of history. But in the formal and artificial conception of the 
nation this power becomes a fiction, and in the mechanical conception it 
has no moral ground. 

(1 The nation is a moral person, since its development is in an integral 
moral life. Its character is its own, it is not derivative from any powers 
on earth ; it does not proceed through them, and its responsibility can- 
not be transferred, nor its obligation rendered to them. It is not the 
vehicle in which another and a separate power is carried to its end, nor 
the frame work in which another life is to be built, nor the shadow 
which, in a disturbed economy, falls from some other order or organiza- 
tion that alone is lifted into the clear light, and alone knows the tri- 
umph of the good. It is not the instrument for the pursuance of the 
vocations of separate individuals, which are to be held before it as sepa- 
rate and special ends, nor in the formation of the character of certain 
individuals, does it alone have its end ; hut as its vocation is its own, 
and it is judged in it, it has its own end, Its ground is not in the indi- 
vidual but in the historic life of humanity. It has for its end not the 
special but the universal ; its assertion is not of the individual will, but 
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of law which is the universal will ; its institution is not in the right of 
one, nor of a few, but in the rights of man. 

"The nation is a moral person, since it is formed in a moral conflict. 
It is not merely phenomenal in its moral being. It is not the perfect 
image, nor yet the passive reflection of righteousness, as of something 
external to it, but its being, and the condition of its being, is in right- 
eousness. Yet it is not therefore a self-righteous power, but exists in 
the institution of righteousness in the moral order of the world. It is 
formed in a real conflict. The nation, in the attainment of its being, is 
to strive. There is always, in its freedom, the possibility of evil, but in 
evil there is also the negation of its being. 

"The being of the nation as a moral person has its witness in the con- 
sciousness of men. It has awakened the higher moral emotion, and its 
response has been from the higher moral spirit. It has called forth the 
willing sacrifice of those who were worthy. The life of the individual 
has been given for the life of the nation. The offering has been laid 
upon that, which in the holiest spirit has been held as an altar, and life 
has been given in that sacrifice in which life is found. If the nation 
had only a formal existence, this moral spirit could have no justification, 
and if its origin was in self-interest, to call for self-sacrifice would be the 
negation of it ; and if its end was only in the protection of the life and 
property of the individual, this surrender of them would be the 
immediate defeat of its end. 

"The nation is a moral person, since it is the organized life of society, 
and society is formed in the spirit and in the power of a personal life. 
It is to be governed in the conscious determination of the will, and to 
act as one who looks before and after. The strength which is to be 
wrought in it, exists only in rectitude of thought and of will ; wisdom 
and courage, steadfastness and reverence, faith and hope are attributes 
of it; the highest personal elements become its elements, and are 
moulded in its spirit. 

" The relation of the individual to the nation presumes, as its necessary 
condition, the existence of the nation as a moral person. The individual 
becomes a person in the nation, and this involves the existence of the 
nation as also a person ; for personality, as it is formed in relations, can 
subsist only in an organic and moral relationship, — a life which has a 
universal end. The nation is thus the sphere of a realized freedom, in 
which alone the life of man fulfills itself, and it is to give expression to 
all that is compassed in life. It moves toward the development of a 
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perfect humanity. Its symbol is the city of an hundred gates, through 
which there passes not only the course of industry and trade, but the 
forms of poets and prophets and soldiers and sailors and scholars, — man 
and woman and child, in the unbroken procession of the people. Its 
warrior bears the shield of Achilles, on which there are not only the 
figures of the mart and sea and field, the loom, and ship and plough, but 
the houses and the temples and the shrines and the altars of men, the 
types of the thought and endeavor and conflict and hope of humanity. 

"The condition of the being of the nation, as the power and the min- 
ister of God in history, is in its moral personality ; in this it is consti- 
tuted in history as the moral order of the world, and for the fulfillment 
of that order, 

"The assertion of the moral being of the nation has been the founda- 
tion of that which is enduring in politics, and has been embodied in the 
political thought and will which alone have been constructive in the 
State. Aristotle, who gave the furthest attainment of the ancient 
world, says, 4 The end of the State is not merely to live, but to live 
nobly/ (Politics, bk. I, ch. 2.) Hegel, who has given a yet wider 
expression to modern thought than did Aristotle to the ages before him, 
represents the State as (he realization of the moral, and in the moral 
alone it has its substance and being. He says, *The State is the realiz- 
ation of the moral idea ;' and 'The State is the realization of freedom, 
and it is the absolute end of reason that freedom be real ;' and 'The 
State is no mechanism, but the rational life of self-conscious freedom, 
the order of the moral world ;' and again he says, 'There is one concep- 
tion in the religion and the State, and that is the highest of man.' 

"There is no other conception which has such power in the thoughts 
of men* and in this age it has the greater significance, when it is drawn, 
not from a school of puritan politics, but from those most widely sepa- 
rated from historical puritanism, and finds its expression in the literature 
of a people which is rising to great political might." (Mulford wrote 
on the eve of the Franco-Prussian "War.) "But those who have been 
the masters of political science, and it has perhaps fewer great names 
than any other science, all repeat this conception. Milton says, 'A 
nation ought to be but as one huge Christian personage, one mighty 
growth or stature of an honest man, as big and compact in virtue as in 
body, for look, what the ground and causes are of single happiness to 
one man, the same ye shall find them to a whole State.' Burke says, 
£ The State ought not to be considered as a partnership agreement, to be 
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taken up for a little temporary interest, and dissolved at the fancy of 
the parties. It is to be looked on with other reverence, because it is not . 
a partnership in things subservient to the gross animal existence of a 
temporary and perishable nature. It is a partnership in all science ; a 
partnership in all art ; a partnership in every virtue and in all perfection.' 
Shakespeare says, 

*There is a mystery — with whom relation 
Durst never meddle — in the soul of State ; 
Which hath an operation more divine, 
Than breath or pen can give expression to.' " 

A discussion of substantially similar subjects is thus summarized by 
Lieber. (Political Ethics, vol. I, p. 162.) 

*'We have arrived, then, at the following important truths : 

"1. The State exists of necessity, and is the natural condition of man. 

"2. The State is a jural society. 

"3. The State is a society of moral beings. 

"4. The State does not absorb individuality, but exists for the better 
obtaining of the true ends of each individual, and of society collectively. 

"5. The State, being a human society, jurally considered and 
organized, is the society of societies, a bond for weal and woe. 

"6. The State does not make right, but is founded on it. 

"7; The State is aboriginal with man ; it is no voluntary association ; 
no contrivance of art, or invention of suffering ; no company of share- 
holders; no machine, no work of contract by individuals who lived 
previously out of it ; no necessary evil, no ill of humanity, which will 
be cured in time and by civilization ; no accidental thing, no institution 
above and separate from society ; no instrument for one or a few ; no 
effect of coercion, or force of the powerful over the weak ; no mystery 
founded on something beyond comprehension, or on an extra-human 
base ; the State is a form and faculty of mankind to lead the species 
towards greater perfection — it is the glory of man." 

THESIS XXVI. — The State is the Culmination op Social 
Power. 

The exposition of Lieber is continued. 

"When it is asserted that the State exists of necessity, and is the 
natural condition of man, it is not pretended that the idea of the State, 
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such as I have represented it, has existed and been clearly acknowledged 
from the beginning. The history of the State is similar to that of all 
other ties and institutions founded in man's nature, and of which I have 
said already that their character becomes more distinctly developed on 
their own essential ground, and that their operation consequently 
becomes more powerful with every advanced stage of civilization, which 
in other words only means, with every farther development of man's 
nature. 

"No States are so powerful in their action, within and without, as 
those of civilized nations. It is the same with property, marriage, the 
family, division of labor, exchange, intellectual intercourse, protection of 
person, public opinion. 

"Nothing is more natural to man than some sort of administration of 
justice ; it begins with the father in the family, and man cannot possibly 
live without it. Yet every progress in civilization secures it more and 
more, notwithstanding the diminution of accompanying physical force to 
the contrary. How weak and fragile are the theoretically absolute gov- 
ernments of the East! And where is the State more powerful than 
England ? Where has it greater resources ? Where does every indi- 
vidual feel himself more identified with it, or rush more readily to its 
assistance when in danger ? A single battle may put an end to a whole 
vast absolute empire ; but a civilized empire, with a government founded 
on civil liberty, may lose ten battles, and still it exists. 

"I do not, of course, mean by State, the government, and by govern- 
ment the executive, — a very common confusion of ideas. I do not mean 
that with every progress of civilization the numerical strength of the 
standing army is increased, though this, too, has often been believed to 
constitute the strength and sinew of States ; or that the executive 
becomes more absolute ; I mean something far higher. I mean that the 
essential attributes of the State become more distinctly understood, affect 
more powerfully each individual, unite men into a more closely inter- 
linked community ; that it extends protection and receives stronger sup- 
port, that vast, powerful public opinion joins it — in short, that the 
intensity of its action in a thousand different ways increases. It has 
been said, 'None of these (Afghanistan) chiefs have authority equal to 
that of a constable in England.' Yet theoretically their power is, in 
the main, in conformity to Asiatic notions of the authority of rulers. 

"This progress is but slow ; sometimes even fearfully retrograde 
movements take place. Ideas which we now cannot help connecting 
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with the State, attributes which appear to us extremely simple, were not 
always clearly before the mind of the people. Thus, much time was 
requisite to distinguish between bare temporary expediency and true 
right and morality. 

u We are informed that, with the ancient Egyptians, those who 
intended to follow the profession of theft gave their names to the chief 
of the robbers. By this custom a person who had been robbed could 
always obtain his stolen goods .after paying a quarter of their value, 
^which was considered much better than to expect protection from the 
laws alone, and lose the whole. Thieves who did not belong to the cor- 
poration were not suffered by the other incorporated rogues ; and the 
chief of the robbers was probably paid by government, and was 'a man 
of integrity and honor." (Wilkinson ; Manners and Customs of the 
Ancient Egyptians.) 

"Whatever advantage we might expect from an arrangement of this 
sort, or a similar compromise with crime itself, we could not, would not 
dare resort to it. The injury to moral feeling and to the very concep- 
tion of the State in the citizens would be infinitely greater than the 
advantage of recovering stolen property. If we suppose that theft thus 
regulated would operate with us as it is represented to have done with 
the Egyptians, property, indeed, would thereby be better protected, but 
the general protection, the security in obtaining the highest ends of 
society, would be incalculably injured." 



THESIS XXVIL— The State is Natural. 

"If man, as was shown, arrived very early at the idea of property, 
and could not live without it, he must equally soon have been led to the 
idea of the just. If every relation between the father and his child 
might be imagined as solely resting on authority, power, or affection, 
we cannot, at least, imagine two children of the same parents to exist 
long without giving necessary occasion to the emergence of the ideas of 
equality \ of justice. Let one brother sit down upon a log, and the other 
claim the seat ; the ideas, 'Why ? it is not right ; harve I not as good a 
claim as thou hast ?' must have struck the mind of the first. Yet the 
paternal authority in dealing out justice was still too much aided by the 
whole parental relation to allow man strictly to separate them. The 
father, the chief, the ruler, the priest, were united in one person \ the 
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various attributes had not yet developed themselves as distinct from one 
another. 

"This situation continued even for some time after families bad 
already increased into tribes. The patriarch ruled over the whole. A 
State existed indeed ; for there was justice administered, and where 
justice is administered there are rights acknowledged, and where rights 
are acknowledged, there is the State; but it was the State in its 
incipient stage. 

"Gradually the characteristics of the family and the State, of that 
which is fair and that which is just, showed themselves with greater 
clearness ; though the development of the §tate was and continues to be 
affected by a variety of adventitious circumstances, like everything else 
connected with mankind. The tree in blossom, or with the ripe fruit, is 
in no more, no less, natural condition thau in winter, when deprived of 
all foliage, nor is the plant in an unnatural condition when yet in the 
germ. Nowhere do we see man without the State in some stage of its 
development, and Aristotle is right in saying, man is by nature a 
political animal. 

"If part of the ties of the State are broken, the fragments will imme- 
diately unite again ; and if men are thrown outside of the pale of a 
large society, they themselves must instantly again unite to obey some 
general rule, to have it insisted upon by some authority, to begin the 
State anew. 

"The 'regulators' in the farthest West, men who, for some reason or 
other, enjoy a degree of consideration, and take the law into their own 
hand, while the others tacitly or otherwise agree to it, form a remark- 
able instance of this inherent political nature of man. Men cannot pos- 
sibly exist without law. The mutinous sailors, after having dispatched 
their captain, must elect another and obey him ; the pirates who break 
with society and declare themselves out of its pale, are bound to consti- 
tute forthwith a State of their own, that is, a society in which there are 
general rules, rules which will be enforced if not obeyed, rules on which 
the individual can insist if transgressed by another, because established 
for the jural relations among them, in order to maintain what they con- 
sider right, to do justice — a society in which there are superiors and 
inferiors ; a society which acknowledges authority. 

"The history of the buccaneers is in point. When all laws were 
defied in Germany, the Vehme Courts sprang up. When the planters 
of the colony of New Haven met on the 4th of June, 1639, for the 
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establishment of such civil order as might be most pleasing unto God ; 
the first question propounded was not whether a civil government was 
necessary, in the opinion of the assembled and previously entirely dis- 
united planters, but at once, according to the spirit of the age, 'Whether 
the Scriptures do hold forth a perfect rule for the direction and govern- 
ment of all men in all duties, as well in the government of families and 
commonwealths as in matters of the Church.' 

"1 do not know of a solitary instance in history when the question 
was asked, *Is some sort of government or other neossary or not?' 
except in some melancholy cases of frantic fanatics, who preached the 
advent of the millennium, on the one hand, or by the inquiring philoso- 
pher, on the other, in order to prove its connection with all that is 
human in man." 

THESIS XXVIIL— The State is no Insurance Company. 

"The members of the State do not stand to each other in the relation 
of members of one family, nor as mere individuals brought together for 
the sole purpose of protecting one another against bodily harm, nor for 
any temporary and selfish purpose, The State has far nobler objects to 
attain, though these are included. Without peace, society cannot live, 
and protection against bodily harm is undoubtedly one of the first 
objects of the State. 

"We have seen that man is destined to acquire and possess property, 
and that it forms one of the primary requisites of civilization. The 
State, therefore, has vigorously to protect it. Hut there are more 
important objects yet, to be obtained in the course of civilization ; and 
protection, as has been stated, includes more than the sole warding off 
of injury to person or property. Ignorance and barbarity, for instance, 
are likewise to be warded off, not only for the indirect reason that, if 
not, they will produce insecurity, but on the positive ground that knowl- 
edge and education are necessary for man's civilization, and must be 
obtained by society jointly (e.g. by common school systems, universi- 
ties, etc.,) if they cannot be obtained by individual energy or voluntary 
association. 

"The State has been compared to an insurance company, in winch 
property forms the share each citizen holds. Sad indeed would be that 
State in which this principle were admitted. Its successful application 
would be impossible. It was a view common towards the end of the last 
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century, and is maintained by some to this day, yet it is, even as a mere 
simile, radically wrong. For how is it that the State legislates also 
over those who have no property, and that they have a right to ask not 
only protection, but all the benefits guaranteed by human society organ- 
ised into a State, that is, human society acknowledging certain authori- 
ties as the prououncers and executors of the law? How is it that no 
one has a right to withdraw from litis insurance company and say, 'I am 
my own insurer; 1 in other words, *I renounce your protection, I can 
take better care of myself; give up, therefore, all claims you make on 
me; do not consider me any longer amenable to your laws' ? 

"According to this hollow theory, men possessed of such enormous 
property as the marquis of Westminster, the duke of Ruecleuijh, the 
Portlands and Bed fords, ought to have each a hundred votes, at. least, in 
parliament Whence, above all, do we derive the power of the State, 
which it undoubtedly has, and has always exercised, from time to time 
materially to interfere with property, to prime it, if the State exists only 
to protect it, and has no higher aims ? The supposition that the State 
exists by a voluntary contract, is open to similar objections, though 
there ts some truth in the latter theory, hut none whatever in the 
former. The State is, in principle, no association, but a society* 

"The comparison of the State to an insurance company is one of the 
innumerable instances of men grasping at similes when they are unable 
to find out or to present the principles of the thing itself, forgetting the 
danger of building arguments on those parts of the simile which do not 
fit, as well as on the others, to which they necessarily expose them- 
selves. Similes and metaphors are most dangerous in articles on 
religion, sciences and politics. They are serviceable by way of illustra- 
tion, to drive more forcibly the pointed Wedge of argument into a stul>- 
born block, hut always minleading if we argue upon them. Theology 
and politics offer melancholy illustrations of these facts. Millions have 
died for similes. Years of debate are spent because people will not 
approach the naked principle, or cannot get rid of associations deeply 
wrought into the mind bv a simile which we have beard from early 
childhood, 

"Equally dangerous, if not more so, is personification, and after the 
abstract or collective idea has been personified, the reasoning upon it* as 
if the two were one thing, 

"May I merely add here that the words, **7 /* supposed* of constant 
occurrence in English political law, ought to be discarded, because they 
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are apt to lead to fallacies. Who can forget all the fearful arguments of 
the crown lawyers and judges under the Stuarts, founded upon the 
suppositions and political fictions of the English law? Politics are 
matters of reality, of right, and have nothing to do with suppositions. 
Blacks tone is full of them : 'the king is supposed to he ubiquitous! ' after 
which we find arguments founded upon this assumption. The king may 
be supposed so, but he is not, nor can he be. All these fictions and 
inventions of apparent principles, which we wish to justify, explain or 
connect, — for to this the fictions amount, — savor strongly of the school 
philosophy at a stage when it was at once boldest, and least worthy of 
imitation. 

"How a theory like that of the State's being a large insurance 
company had its origin, may easily be explained. The most extravagant 
ideas of the origin, as well as of the true character of the State, had been 
started; the State, the government, and finally the individual at the 
head of the government, were partly, at times entirely, confounded. A 
monarch (Louis XIV) had declared, ISetat, c'est moi ; and though he 
was at the time but a boy, yet he pronounced it in the parliament of 
Paris, and of course must have been told so to do by his advisers. 
Nearly everywhere on the European continent did government act on 
the principle, whether avowed or not, that the monarch, with his army 
and civil officers, was the State; nearly everywhere was the odious 
interference principle, according to which government might interfere 
with all my affairs, however private, carried to most injurious lengths, 
and all the minor circles of the State, of the whole jural society, were so 
entirely deprived of a proper action of their own that a perfect absorp- 
tion by the central and only power became the necessary consequence. 
Nearly everywhere on the continent of Europe had the individual been 
so wholly merged in the State, such as its character then was imagined 
to be, that it was natural, in the course which the human mind takes, 
before a truer view could be obtained, that politics should pass first 
through the other extreme, by which the State is construed in a negative 
way, if I ma}' express it thus, and according to which, as an author has 
said, all the State has to do is 'to look out that my neighbor does not 
pick my pockets or box my ears.' 

"The foundation of the State lies too deeply in the human soul, in 
man's whole nature, to be explained simply by selfishness. It is no 
accidental mass of atoms ; it is an organism. Observe a steamboat full 
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of passengers, nil col lee led for one purpose, to reach a certain point a a 
soo±i as possible, all in the same condition, having paid their fare, an«l 
equally interested in tire safety of the vessel. Aside from these points, 
every passenger is an isolated individual. Is this the picture of a State? 
What a society do they form! With what utter selfishness everyone acts 
and struggles for himself! Is this a society? an organized tiling, with 
life and energy, with moral elasticity, with power, which can rest on 
close union alone? with an elevating, a humanizing character? Are 
there no other considerations than those of the protection of property 
and life, which unite us into a State? Then how unwise to sacrifice 
either for liberty ! Then how absurdly did the Athenians act, when the 
Persians offered to them to live peaceably under their government; but 
they preferred to abandon property, city, all, and to expose their lives 
on hoard their vessels in the battle at Salamis I Then let us celebrate 
the Tbessalians, the Locrians, the Boeotians, who willingly sent earth 
and water to the Persian monarch, upon the call to submit, and blame 
the other Greeks, who, according to au account given by later authors, 
resolved to amerce in a tenth of their property the medising part of the 
race. Then we ought to consider all those most thrilling pages of 
Herodotus on the Persian wars as but a sad illustration of man's folly; 
and the cautious and well-weighing Heereu is but to be pitied if he says, 
with reference to that struggle, that whatever mean acts were mixed 
with the greatest, 'yet in the whole compass of history we can find no 
series of events which deserves to be compared with the grand episode 
there exhibited ; and with all the exaggerations of the orators and poets, 
the feeling of pride with which the Greeks reflected on their achieve- 
ments was just, and well founded. A small country had withstood the 
attack of half a continent ; it had not only saved the most valuable 
possessions which were at stake — its liberty, its independence, — but it 
felt strong enough to continue the contest, and did not lay down its arms 
till it was able to prescribe the conditions of peace,' '* (Political History 
of Greece , Transl, p. 12G. 



THESIS XXIX. — u Titk State is not a neckssary evil, but a 
necessary goou," (liluiitschli, Theory of the State, 281 s<j.) 



"It is not enough to refute the current speculative theories. We have 
still to discover the one common cause of the rise of States, as distinct 
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from the manifold forms in wliih they appear. This we find in human 
nature, which* besides its individual diversity, has in it I In- tendencies of 
community and unity* These tendencies are developed, and peoples 
feel themielves to be nations, and seek a corresponding outward form. 
Thus the inward impulse to society (Stfitstrieh), produces external 
urbanization of common life in the form of manly self-government, that 
is, in the form of the State. 

"This social tendency works at first instinctively and unconsciously. 
The many look up, half with trust and half with fear t to a leader by 
whose courage and genius they are impressed, and whom they know as 
tire supreme expression of their community. They arrange themselves 
under him and obey his commands. Gradually, however, with advancing 
civilization and experience, the hidden impulse reveals itself, and there 
is formed a consciousness and a will of the State, first of all, as is 
natural, in the leaders and chiefs of the people ; In them it becomes an 
active consciousness, and an ordering and effective will of the State, 
while the mass of the governed does not, as yet, advance beyond a 
passive consciousness of the State, Gradually this consciousness extends 
itself among the higher* and at last also among the lower classes and 
orders of society, and becomes even among them active and effective. 

4 "This assumption of a political tendency in human nature, at first un- 
conscious, but afterwards conscious, does not contradict the historical 
origin of States, but explains them. 

M Among the powerful it rises to the passion of domination, among the 
weak it becomes servile submission, but among the free it is enlightened 
by understanding, and filled by that moral self-consciousness which is in 
harmony with the moral common consciousness* Only the free State is 
the true State, for only in it is there a common political spirit (Stats- 
geist) permeating all classes of people. 

"-This view, which had already been expressed by the ancients, con- 
tains all that is true in the false speculative theories, without the accom- 
panying errors. The State is indirectly divine, since God has implanted 
tfie social impulse in human nature, and has, in this way, willed the 
realization of the State. Sound religious feeling is thus not injured by 
our declaring the State to be, in the first place, the appointed work of 
man. Again, our view recognizes the significance of the real force 
which is indispensable for the formation of the State : for the essential 
power depends upon the common impulses of human nature. Finally, 
the element of free will has its rights accorded to it ; but instead of scat- 
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tered indi visual wills, we recognize the common will of the nation or of 

the State, 

^This general will exists in germ amon^ a people as naturally as 
the tendency to union anil organization, which we call the political 
tendency. Tliia common will, in manifesting itself, becomes the will of 
the State, whereas mere individual will remains individual even if two 
individuals make a contract Viet ween them. Thus the proper expression 
of the common will is not ft Contract^ l>nt ft Law { Gesetz)* in the ease 
of permanent regulations, an Order {Befehl) in the case of administra- 
tive police; a Judgment {Urtheil) in the administration of justice. The 
State has in itself organs which enable the common will to become con- 
scious of itself, to resolve, and to carry out its resolutions. 

fc *The State is thus not an arrangement for the sole purpose of taming 
evil passions. Ft is not a necessary nn'L but a nrcessun/ good. Only by 
the realization of the State can peoples and humanity, taken collectively, 
manifest their real unity, and attain to a free corporate existence. The 
State is the fulfillment of common order, and (he organization for the 
perfection of common life in all public matters. 

'•Thus understood, the State is, in the first place, a human and terres- 
trial formation : but nothing prevents us from placing alongside of the 
religious ideal of an invisible Church*, which is a community of spirits 
united by religion, the political idea! of an invisible State ^ which is a 
community of Spirits united politically. Theologians speak of a more 
perfect church in heaven ; and so the statesman may consider the 
earthly State as only a preparation for the heavenly, 

"But the actual State is that in which we live and work. Political 
Science has to do with it alone, and such a State is to he completely 
explained and understood from a consideration of human nature." 



The following passage should have been inserted above, (p. 127). It 
is the commentary of President Hill. ( The Social Influence of Christi- 
anity, p. 20). 

u So it seems that society is not simply a great animal, but a great 
person* AlTthis may be y^ry true* but I cannot resist the feeling that 
in some way we have passed out of the sphere of science into a cloud- 
land of mythology, when the nation is endowed|with personality. If we 
have shrunk from Auguste Comte'g apotheosis of Humanity as the 
Supreme Being, how shall we treat this 'moral person' to whom Dr. 
Mulford's speculative mind has introduced us ? How august and majestic 
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this 'moral person' must be, to whom we all stand in the relation of 
microscopic cells to a human body ! 

"Has biology, then, a new religion ? But the moment I try to regain 
my own sense of personality, which seems swallowed up in this 'moral 
person,' I find myself in trouble. 1 do not see how a person can be 
composed of other persons. He would be a Congress, not a person. If 
a person cannot be composed of other persons, then this 'moral person,' 
which society is said to be, is either not a person at all, or else is a per- 
son apart from its constituents, individual men. In the latter case we 
have a new divinity, who is a separate personal being, the soul of the 
nation. This bring us back to Plato. But if a person cannot be com- 
posed solely of other organizations, then I, as a person, am something 
apart from the constituent cells that form my body, I am a society plus 
personality. Now, admitting that society is an organism, that is, made 
up of other organisms, there is something in society that is not organism, 
the individual personalities that inhabit the constituent organisms them- 
selves. 

"Here we come upon a great truth. It is that the organic theory of 
society leaves out of account this element of personality that belongs to 
every human individual. As for Dr. Mulford's 'moral person,' that is 
but the creature of the power of abstraction. It is the personification, 
merely, of the social bond — the my thologizing tendency that peopled the 
Pantheon with creatures of the fancy, alive in the nineteenth century, 
and creating a natural divinity. This 'moral person' can nowhere be 
found, except in the individual men of the nation. But each of these 
men consciously knows in himself a personality that is neither the sum nor 
the product of his component parts. He is an organism plus a person. 
More precisely, he is a person in an organism. 

"Admitting the truth of the naturalistic theory of society, as far as it 
goes, except the completeness of it, we seem to have missed some impor- 
tant factor. That factor is personality. However we may doubt the 
personality of Dr. Mulford's 'moral person,' we cannot doubt that we 
ourselves are persons. The question, then, is ; What have persons con- 
tributed to the constitution of society, beyond what natural forces have 
contributed ? The naturalistic sociology is merely one of observation and 
induction. It can observe and report social facts. It cannot do more. 
It cannot explain progress, which is the one pre-eminently important 
social phenomenon. It cannot determine, by its purely physical meth- 
ods, what ought to be, or that any thing ought to be. It is utterly power- 
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less to bo] ve any social problem, because Its fundamental postulate is that 
the will and the intellect of man have no initiative power, either to cre- 
ate or transform society , As for social responsibility, there can be 
none for the naturalistic theory. AH ia determined by natural necessity, 
and upon this assumption, * Whatever is, is right 'I 

"The missing factor in the naturalistic conception of society is human 
Personality. Man is a force other than physical nature, conscious of 
himself and of his power, reacting upon and transforming his environ- 
ment, partly its master and not wholly its creature/ 1 



The force of Dr. Hill's criticisms may be partially parried by admit* 
ting the tropical use of the expression "moral personality" I do not 
understand Dr. Hill to push his objection to the extreme of denying the 
fundamental thought at which Dr. Mulford aims — viz. " The nation is 
something more than the sum of its parts" 

The logical anomaly of a theory of deliberate dynamic action, as an 
annex to a mete rial istic exposition of society, also suggested by Dr- 
Hill, has been pointed out above in connection with Mr* Ward's system. 

The closing paragraphs of the lecture just cited, may appropriately 
conclude this chapter. 

"Our answer to the question, *What is human society ? is this : It is 
a composite product of (1) natural wants, (2.) human wills, and (3) 
moral ideals. The human society of to-day is the result of association 
prompted by human wants, which are formulated by human wills, through 
the partial appropriation of moral ideals. The reconstruction or trans- 
formation of society must proceed upon a clear comprehension of the 
natural basis of society in the instinctive wants of man, the mode in 
which the human will can effect the performance of social functions, 
and the motives for the conformity of the popular will to the ideals of a 
higher social life, 

"I can never think of the relation of Christianity to social problems 
without seeing before my mind's eye that powerful picture of Hofmann's 
that hangs in the gallery at Dresden, representing the youthful Christ 
in the Temple surrounded by the Jewish doctors. In the midst of that 
throng of shrewd yet puzzled faces, wearing the venerable aspect of 
authority, the gentle youth stands a little apart, his sad, intellectual 
features softened with a smile of unutterable sweetness, his high, pure 
brow and white, glistening garments radiating a light that seems to 
palpitate with life and to chase away every shadow within the sweep of 
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its illumination. Ho stands there like a heavenly messenger who has 
just arrived from the effulgence of the throne of God upon some earthly 
embassy. The doctors of the law are silent before him. They wait, as 
if in awe, for the parting of his boyish lips. It is the picture of the 
living Christ opening to mortal eyes the vision of God's coming King- 
dom. Thus to earth's sovereigns and jurisconsults and doctrinaires and 
social theorists Christ unfolds the divine ideals of human society, 
while the waiting world is hushed into silence by the spell of his power, 
and hangs its hopes upon his words of life." 
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CHAPTER VII. 
The End of the State. 



THESIS XXX.— The State is both End and Means. (Blunt- 
schli: Bk. V. Ch. I.) 

"The question is often raised whether the State is an end or a means ; 
i.e. whether the State has an end in itself, or simply serves as a means 
to enable individuals to attain their ends. 

"The ancient theory of the State, especially that of the Greeks, re- 
garded the State as the highest aim of human life, as perfect humanity, 
and was therefore inclined to regard the State as an end in itself. As 
compared with the State, individual men appeared only as parts, not as 
beings with separate personal rights. The State did not serve the indi- 
vidual, but the individual the State, as the member serves the body. The 
welfare of private men was therefore unhesitatingly sacrificed to that of 
the State, and in fact the former was only so far justified and valuable as 
it was serviceable to the welfare of the State. In the same way individ. 
ual freedom was only regarded as a part of national freedom, and met 
with neither encouragement nor protection when it sought to go its own 
way in opposition to the general welfare of the nation and the State. 

"In complete opposition to this fundamental theory of the ancients 
is the opinion, which has been often maintained by English and Ameri- 
can writers, that the State is not an end in itself, but is simply a means 
to secure the welfare of individuals. This modern school regards the 
State simply as an institution or machine which gives to individuals se- 
curity for their life, their property, and their personal freedom ; or at 
most as an artificial creation designed to raise and promote the welfare 
and happiness of all individuals, or at any rate of the greater number. 
Since the time of Bacon this opinion has been zealously defended by 
many politicians and even by theorists. No one can really deny it who 
sees in the State onlv a collection of individuals. 
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"Macaulay believes that the improvement in the conduct of public af- 
fairs in recent times is chiefly due to the influence of this theory. Rob- 
ert von Mohl considers it preposterous to attribute equal importance to 
men and to a mere institution for their welfare. 

"It seems to me (Bluntschlij that both the ancient and the modern 
view contain a germ of truth ; but both commit the error of regarding 
only one side of the matter, and of overlooking or denying the other 
side. 

"The form of the question itself, whether the State is a means or an 
end, leads to this one-sidedness and therefore to error. From one point 
of view a thing may be regarded as a means for obtaining other ends, 
from another as containing its end in itself. A picture is often a means 
of obtaining a livelihood for the artist, or a profit for the picture dealer. 
Yet a true work of art is to the artist, the aim of his highest effort ; he 
sees in it the expression of his most vivid feelings ; the embodiment of 
his ideal. In this way it has an end in itself. 

"Something similar is true of the State. On the one hand it is a 
means for the advantage of the individuals who compose it. From an- 
other point of view it has an end in itself, and for its sake the individuals 
are subordinate, and bound to serve it. 

4t The one-sided view of the ancients, which overlooked the individual 
in the nation, seriously endangered his liberty and his welfare, and led 
up directly to the conception of the omnipotence which easily degen- 
erated into the tyranny of the State. 

"The equally one-sided view of the moderns, which is unable to see 
the wood for the trees, fails to recognize the majesty of the State, and 
this tends to dissolve it into a confused mob of individuals, and to 
encourage anarchy. 

"The ancients failed to give sufficient attention to an important task 
of the State, viz, the protection of personal freedom, and the promotion 
of the personal welfare of the majority. Modern politics can claim the 
merit of having recognized this function of the State, and of having 
brought it into more general practice than the ancients did. In the 
present day a policy is justly regarded as contemptible and hateful, 
which treats the welfare of individuals as a ball to be tossed about at the 
caprice of rulers, or dropped altogether at the dictation of circumstances. 
It is acknowledged now that law and its administrators do not merely 
exercise rule over individuals, but render very essential and important 
services to them. A large number of useful and beneficent public 
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institutions in the present day owe their origin to this view. It is to it 
that we must trace the modern development of personal freedom, and 
especially of freedom of opinion. It has been applied by Christianity 
to the religious life, and by the Teutonic sense of law to the whole legal 
existence of the individual. 

"But in spite of this it is a logical and political error to maintain that 
the State exists only for the sake of private individuals, and that the 
administration has no object but to care for their welfare. Such a 
contention would destroy the very essence of the State, and would 
reduce public law (Statsrecht) into a mere preliminary condition of 
private law. 

'•In all nations of a manly spirit there are thousands of men who, 
when the State is in danger or need, will undertake heavy burdens, and 
will endanger both the peace of their families and their own lives. This 
spirit of self-sacrifice can only be explained on the supposition that these 
men prefer the safety and welfare of their State and nation to their own. 
The deeds of ancient heroes would be the folly of idle fanaticism if the 
State were only a means of serving individual interests ; if the collective 
life of the nation had not a higher value than the life of many individ- 
uals. In the great dangers and crises of the national life it becomes 
clear to men that the State is something better and higher than a mutual 
assurance society. When the love of fatherland is kindled, it melts the 
selfish ambition of the individual, and when once the sense of duty 
towards the State is awakened in the masses, it inspires and elevates 
them. 

"Just as the nation is something more than the sum of the persons be- 
longing to it, so the national welfare is not the same as the sum of indi- 
vidual welfare. It is true that a close relationship exists between the 
two, and that they usually rise and fall together. If the individual wel- 
fare of the majority is diminished, that of the State is usually suffering 
from serious evils. But the lines and direction of the two are not always 
parallel. Sometimes they cross each other, and sometimes they are alto- 
gether separate Every now and then the State is compelled, either for 
its own preservation, or in the interest of future generations, to make 
heavy demands from its present members, and to impose weighty burdens 
upon them. It sometimes happens, also, that the needs of individual 
welfare call for extraordinary aid and support from the State, which 
thus incurs serious obligations. 

"It follows from this that we must examine more closely under what 
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conditions the State is a means for individual interests, and under what 
conditions and within what limits the State, as an end in itself, is justi- 
fied in demanding the subordination of its individual members." 



THESIS XXXI. — The proper and direct end op the State 

IS THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE NATIONAL CAPACITIES ; THE PER- 
FECTING AND COMPLETION OF THE NATIONAL LIFE. (Bluilt- 

schli. Theory of the State, p. 300). 

(It will be observed that the question, who shall compose the State? 
though not now to be discussed, is inseparable from a complete view of 
the subject.) 

"The above formula assumes that the process of moral and political 
development shall not be opposed to the destiny of humanity. With 
that qualification it includes everything that can be regarded as a proper 
function of the State, and excludes everything that lies outside the 
State '8 range. It regards the idiosyncracies and the special needs of 
different nations, and thus, while it firmly maintains the unity of the 
end of the State, it secures the variety of its development. 

"The life task of every individual is to develop his capacities, and to 
manifest his essential nature. So too, the duty of the State-person is 
to develop the latent powers of the nation, and to manifest its capacities. 
Thus the State has a double function : first, the maintenance of the 
national powers ; second, their development. It must secure the con- 
quests of the past, and it must extend them in the future. 

"Within this common end are included certain special tendencies. 
Very often these are pursued singly, and justification is sought in the 
peculiar character of some given nation ; but this conduct is fraught with 
danger to the State as a whole. As illustrations may be mentioned : — 

"(1) The development of the national power (Macht). The State 
must have power in order to maintain its independence and enforce its 
decrees. It is only as possessing power that a State can live. But 
States vary very much, according to the kind and degree of this power : 
e.g. 

(a) " World-powers (Weltmaechte). 

(b) Great powers (Grossmaechte). 
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(c) Intermediate and peaceful powers (neutral States). 

(d) Petty States. 

"A State has two chief means for increasing its power in relation to 
foreign States : (1) diplomacy, (2) the army and navy. A State which 
regards as its chief function the maintenance of its military strength, of 
the warlike courage of its members, and its armament, is called a military 
State. In a normal State which has reached its full development, it 
must never be forgotten that military power is only a means, and not an 
end of policy, and that undue straining of this power will be harmful to 
the true ends of the State. 

"(2) Sometimes, also, it is economic interests which are specially 
prominent. Thus we speak of pastoral, agricultural, industrial and 
mercantile States. 

"It is true that these interests are mainly those of private individuals, 
and only in a lesser degree of the whole nation. But on this very 
account an exclusive or undue devotion to them leads to the neglect of 
the other functions of the State, aud damages all other interests. 
Moreover the public spirit of such nations is never fully developed, but 
is corrupted by the selfish and narrow devotion to private interests. In 
a pastoral State the nation will remain poor and ignorant ; in an agri- 
cultural State men look with mistrust and disfavor upon the higher 
culture, because rude manners are the natural accompaniment of their 
primitive pursuits. To an industrial State the chief dangers lie in 
disturbances among the artisans, and the exclusion of foreign commod- 
ities, while a mercantile State may be easily led astray by the shop- 
keeping spirit. 

"(3) The life of a nation may also be chiefly directed by intellectual 
interests, and thus arises what we may call an intellectual State 
(Gulturstat). The military State of Sparta was opposed, in the time of 
Pericles, by the intellectual State of Athens, which has bequeathed to 
posterity undying proof of its love of art, and of the capacity of the 
Athenians for acquiring knowledge. Florence, Venice and Antwerp have 
had periods in which intellectual interests have surpassed all others. 
The Chinese State in the present day, is another example, although its 
culture is stationary rather than progressive; and both Zurich and 
Geneva pride themselves on giving special attention to their public 
schools. 
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"Noble as these objects are, their excessive promotion, to the 
detriment of the other powers of the nation, is the sign of an unhealthy 
policy. 

"(4) In some States the chief function is considered to be the devel- 
opment of the legal guarantees for national and individual freedom, and 
thus arise free legal States (freie Rechtsstateri), as notably the Swiss 
Cantons and the United States of America. This formula of the end of 
the State lies, even more than those discussed above, at the heart of the 
general conception of that end. 

"(5) Finally, when the consciousness of nationality gives the chief 
impulse to public life, when the manifestation of national unity seems to 
be the chief end of the State, we have national States. Such was 
France in former times, and such are, in our own day, the kingdom of 
Italy and the German Empire." 

Whether the State or the indivdual is the ultimate end of social 
adjustment is a question of purely speculative interest. In dynamic 
importance the individual is tributary to the State, and the State again 
to the individual in practically endless alternation. "Individual" and 
"State" are factors with new powers in each succeeding term of an 
indefinitely extended social series. Thus in any given State (1) the 
ideal individual is he who is most rationally adjusted to those conditions 
which tend to the evolution of (2) a State, more nearly ideal, because it 
in turn is adapted to the evolution of (3) individuals of a higher type, 
who in turn are capable of developing (4) a higher order of State, etc., 
etc., ad infinitum. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
The Limitations of State Action. 



For the present reference is made on this subject, first, to Herbert 
Spencer's The Man vs. the State, and second, to the most satisfactory 
j J brief reply to laissez faire that I am acquainted with — Henry C. 

. * I Adams's Relation of the State to Industrial Action. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
Conclusion. 



The time limits which must be observed compel abrupt interruption 
of this approach to more special sociological inquiry. Canon Fremantle, 
in the Bampton Lectures for 1883, suggests that Christian Sociology 
must analyze the relations of men in seven distinct circles, '-which we 
may trace out within the great circle of the complete humanity that 
forms the eighth : " — 

**1. The organization which exists for public worship, and which is 
often, but mistakenly, identified with the Church. 
"2. The family. 

"3. The society formed for the common pursuit of knowledge — the 
University, the School, and the Learned Society. 
*'4. The fellowship in artistic pursuits. 
"5. Social intercourse. 

*'6. The intercourse of business, professions and trade. 
"7. The Nation. 

u To which we add, as the eighth, the Universal Society of Humanity/' 
In accordance with his general thesis Canon Fremantle continues : — 
"We have to point out how each of these realizes, or rather ought, for 
the complete fulfillment of its object, to realize the Church idea ; that is, 
to be the embodiment or manifestation in social relations of the universal, 
self-renouncing love of Christ and of God." 

Without reference to the non-essential ecclesiastical or sociological 
elements in Canon's Fremantle's views, we may, in the spirit of Thesis 
XV. above (p. 81), indicate the animus appropriate to further socio- 
logical research in the closing words of the lectures just cited. 

"The view which has been opened out in these Lectures is calculated 
to fill us with an immense hope. It is impossible for those who take a 
narrower view of the aims of Christianity to be frankly hopeful. They 
see that the secular fields of human activity, which to them and to their 
highest aims appear hostile, or at least indifferent, are winning upon 
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men more and more, while Christianity, conceived merely as a system of 
worship, doctrine and beneficence, is barely holding its ground: and 
consequently we hear from them little but expressions which imply com- 
plaint, or resistance, or a timorous waiting for what is coming. This 
timorous attitude of later Christianity contrasts sadly with the enthusias- 
tic hopefulness of its first proclaimers. 

"We must restore the element of hope. But hope of what ? Is the 
picture which has been drawn of a society universal, and Christian in all 
its departments, enough to kindle and sustain our hope ? Are we to 
make little or nothing of the hopes of a world beyond the grave? And, 
if not, if we introduce that larger hope, must not the hope of heaven 
make all desire for a kingdom of God in this world seem vain ? This 
has not been the experience of Christians, either in the first Christian age 
or in our own. The first Christians, though not excluding from their 
view the Resurrection and the Life to Come, yet fixed their hope pri- 
marily on a reign of Christ in this world, a hope concealed no doubt in 
imagery, but still distinctly recognised as a reign of righteousness on 
earth. It was only by degrees that they were driven through persecu- 
tion to think of the heavenly state exclusively as the kingdom of God, 
and of this world as only a state of probation and expectancy, and of 
Christ as a Saviour not of the world but from the world. The more 
modern believers start from this later belief, making heaven their first 
aim, and, professedly at least, thinking this life of little value. Yet who 
can deny that they also have assiduously, even if inconsistently with 
their profession, served their own generation, and that much of the 
progress of modern times is to be traced to their efforts ? We restore 
the primitive feeling under circumstances in which it is more possible 
for it to find its realisation. We teach men to hope for a reign of Christ 
in this world, that is, for the supreme influence of the Spirit of Christ 
in all departments of human life. 

"But men pass. And what, to the mass of men who will never see it, 
is this kingdom of the Spirit of Christ on earth ? In the first place, we 
shall see this kingdom advancing; we partake of its hopes even now, 
and that is in itself a great reward. It would be a noble and a Christian 
thing, even if there were no world to come, to devote our span of life to 
the benefit of those who are to come after us. We shall at least leave 
our hope to our children, and they will see what many of the best men 
of the past have longed to see and have not seen. But, in the second 
place, conceive of this world as in itself the object of these hopes, and 
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the ili'sti iit-il field of the fulfilment of those purposes of God on which 
we have dwelt, hut yet as a preparation for the higher and immortal 
state j conceive of earthly society as the commencement of ami prep- 
aration for the heavenly, of present knowledge for future, of the sense 
of beauty here for a fuller beauty hereafter* In that case* the more 
complete the organisation of the Christian life here, the better pre pa ra- 
tion will it be for that which is to come. The colonist, who has been 
formed by the discipline of a civilised state, is not thereby unfitted for 
his new country- On the contrary, there is no faculty of his which has 
been trained on this side the water which he does not carry with him to 
his home beyond the seas. He leaves the outer fabric of his former life ; 
bat he has that within him which will build up a new one wherever he 
lands. We may best think of the world to come as it is set before ns 
in the New Testament, where it is often impossible to say whether this 
world or the next is in the mind of the seer, the one continuing and 
sublimating the other, the two blended together in one redeemed state. 
The training, not of the individual only, is to be effected here. The 
societies of this world will, unless man ceases to be man, be reproduced 
in all except their narrow conditions and unworthy features, in the 
world to come. Thus the completion of the earthly Church may be the 
preparation for the fulness of the Church above* But the earthly is 
that in which duty lies, and on which our whole effort must be concen- 
trated. Let us set ourselves heartily to the work of bringing in the 
kingdom of God on earth, in whatever department of it our lot is cast : 
for in so doing we best ensure that, when these eartlhy conditions fail, 
when the walls of the fiesh fall from about us, we, and those who with 
us form the kingdom of God on earth, shall form the kingdom of God 
in the new and better state, whatever it be, beyond the chasm of 
death." 
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